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THREE ROOMS IN ONE WITH THE NEW SICO 2800 
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6 seconds later, folded, rolling away from room 105...now a gym 


The Sico 2800’s low price puts it within the budget of 
every school. Extremely simple to operate, the 2800 shifts 
from bench to table, table to bench, or folds for storage 
in a 7” wide area in 6 seconds. It seats up to five big 
youngsters on its comfort-designed bench. ‘‘School top’’ 
is of beautiful, rock-hard melamine plastic—rugged 
chassis is formed from 14-gauge lustron-plated steel. 
There are no locks or latches— precision balance does the 
work, so easy a child can operate it. 


*In your school room 105 might be any open area room where the Sico System An integral kneeling bench is available 
can solve your over crowding problem. for Parochial schools. 





For full information write today to... 


Sico Manufacturing Company, inc. Dept. 506 eo90 5215 Eden Ave. So., Minneapolis 24, Minnesota 


(For more information, see last page) 
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In foul or fair weather it’s 


ROAD LUG 


for more miles, safer miles—at lower cost! 
HERE’S the wide, deep tread with the husky long-and-short lugs 





_—famed for sure-biting traction that gets you in and gets you out 


of practically anywhere. 


HERBP’S the broad, continuous center rib that assures smooth 
rolling on the highway—and for many thousands of extra miles. 


HERE’S the rugged shoulder-construction of a tire born to take 
it-plus TRIPLE-TOUGH 3-T CORD, greatest tire saver in 23 
years! 

HERE’S ROAD LUG-—yours for extra safety, extra service and 
an extra break for the budget! 





MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Road Lug—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Built with exclusive 
TRIPLE-TOUGH 
G- corD- 





TEMPERED 
Cra LIKE STEEL! 


Like steel, tire cord must be tempered 
to be tough. Goodyear’s exclusive 3-T 
process, involving Tension, Tempera- 
ture and Time, triple-tempers cord to 
make it TRIPLE-TOUGH —to give you 
longer tire life, lower cost-per-mile. 














NEW FROM DU PONT RESEARCH... 





Now, stage-curtain material in 


exceptionally soft, easy-to-care-for 
vinyl coated glass fabric 


At last, exceptionally soft, rich-looking stage-curtain material in long- 

lasting, easy-to-care-for vinyl coated glass fabric. Du Pont research _— 
developed this new “Tontine” flame-resistant vinyl stage-curtain ma- 

terial with balanced properties of softness, strength and finish for easy 

draping and long, maintenance-free service. ““Tontine” remains perma- 

nently flame-resistant . . . no retreating is necessary. 

New “Tontine” comes in iridescent Jeweltone* finish that sheds dust 
and cleans quickly with soap and water to remove smudges from han- e Tests show stage-curtain material of new Du Pont 
dling. Select from five rich-looking colors—bronze, beige, green, tur- “Tontine” will not shrink or stretch and og be 
quoise and red—in Du Pont’s Seine pattern—a luxurious textured ee ne ee mean. B tis neapeniy Ee 


e : tensile and tear strength and puncture resistance. It is 
bouclé. For free sample swatches, mail coupon today. _*Patent applied for. ideal for matching darkening draperies, too. 


Tontine® 


Fuime-ceatainth tat Grapery wecherel E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Div.—Dept. SM-84, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

Please send free sample a 

swatches and complete School or Firm 

data on new ‘Tontine py ee 

REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. drapery material: 

Better Things for Better Living 
... through Chemistry 


--------- 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Professional White- 
printer for School Use! 


Now, the compact, low-cost Bruning Copyflex Model 300 diazotype 
whiteprinter brings to your shop and drafting room all the versatility 
and big printing width of a large, expensive reproduction machine. 
You give your students today the whiteprinting experience and bene- 
fits they'll utilize tomorrow in industry. 





Just think—right in your own class room—you make low-cost, 
sharp, black-on-white prints in seconds of a drawing or tracing up to 
30-inches wide by any length. You show students, immediately and 
dramatically, how drawing and tracing effect the sharpness and clarity 
of prints. You demonstrate fully all of the drafting and reproduction 
techniques involved with such materials as intermediates and film 
overlays. 


And, the versatile “300” will earn as students learn. It can be 
utilized for fast, labor-saving reproduction of a wide variety of school 
records, reports, charts, and memoranda. One control turns the 
machine on or off and regulates its speed. Exposure and development 
are automatically synchronized. Ideal for class room work, the “300” 
is clean, quiet, and odorless. It requires only a 115-volt AC connection. 


You owe it to yourself and your students to investigate the remark- 
able 300” by mailing the coupon below. 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 43-SM 


1800 Central Road, Mount Prospect, Ill. 


Offices in Principal U. S. Cities 
In Canada: 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please send me your free booklet on Copyflex 

















Model 300. 
(BRUNING ) (1) Please have your local representative call on me. 
; Name Title 
He (<) Company = 
EE ae ne ne see a eee 
City Zone —___State 





(For more information, see last page) 
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From classroom to office, the switch is to electrics 
—and the IBM is the favorite by far! 


Yes, today the modern trend in business is to electrics—and IBM is 
the preferred electric year after year. In fact, this year the one millionth 
IBM Electric will be made. Naturally then it’s very important to train 
your students on the electric they're likely to use most! 


School administrators will find its maintenance cost .surprisingly 
low, too. The reason? The IBM is the simplest electric in design and 
operation—the most dependable in performance. 


Your IBM representative will show you the amazingly low per- 
student cost of IBM Electrics for your school. Why not call him today? 





| specify the 
| sharpener with... 
STEEL GEARS 





J 
BOSTON 





BOSTON KS 
**Jack-of -all-trades’’ 
unequalled performance 
new, positive position on pencil 
guide 
no fall-out, no waste 
25% more cutting edges—clean, 
sharp points 
strong “‘bridge-like design’”’ stand 
with steel rack 


BOSTON RANGER 
“King of the heavy duty 
pencil sharpeners” 

@ 3 points adjust outside 

e@ heavy-duty double bearings and 
Fat Cutters assure perfect points 

@ easy-locking stainless steel 
receptacle 

@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 





Send for free comprehensive school repo.t 
on care, selection and use of sharpeners 
in schools—Booklet SM. 





C. HOWARD HUNT 
i PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


(For more information, see last page) 






























Students organize 
noon-time activities 


@ @ @ Students at the Hawthorne 
Junior High School, Wauwatosa, Wis., 
have solved the problem of keeping 
occupied during noon hour. Unlike 
most schools in the area, where noth- 
ing of an organized nature is under- 
taken during the after-lunch period, 
at Hawthorne a regular program of 
activities is scheduled and run-off un- 
der the aegis of the student council. 

The effect of the program has been 
to almost eliminate vandalism and 
mischief and to relieve many teachers 
of lunch duty. 

The cafeteria at Hawthorne is used 
every day by an average of 325 of 
the school’s 430 students. Student 
help is utilized to sell hot meals, serve 
them and stack dishes for clean-up. 

Once lunch is out of the way, the 
students convert the cafeteria into a 
game area. Checker and chess sets 
are provided, cards made available 
and other quiet activities encouraged. 
Some pupils, it has been observed, 
even choose to study during this 
period. 

At the same time the students have 
arranged for the library to be kept 
open for those who wish to browse 
and the gymnasium is in constant use 
for intramural basketball. This later 
will shift to volleyball, swimming and 
baseball as the weather changes. A 
table tennis project is underway at 


the present time, with instructors 
helping those who want to learn the 
game. As soon as enough top players 
are available, an intramural program 
will be instituted in that sport. 

When the school’s new auditorium, 
now under construction, is complete, 
movies will be shown twice each 
week. Students will pay 50¢ for a 
season’s ticket, entitling them to see 
13 films. 

Highlight of the noon-hour activi- 
ties is a mixer dance held in the gym 
every Friday. The student council 
takes direct charge of this affair, 
meeting briefly just prior to it to 
select persons to set up the room for 
the dancing and to put it back to- 
gether again when the student revelry 
is ended. 

The record-player is run by a stu- 
dent who also contributes his own 
stack of records to the festivities. At 
one point dancers were asked to con- 
tribute a penny admission to the 
affairs to raise a fund for new records. 
This admission charge has been tem- 
porarily discontinued in favor of stu- 
dent contributions of records from 
home. 

Principal C. L. Carter of Haw- 
thorne, has given his full approval to 
the lunch hour activities, noting with 
pleasure the way the students have 
organized to help their school. End 


The intricacies of chess are studied during one of Wauwatosa’s student-con- 
ducted lunch-hour sessions. Checkers, cards, reading, quiet talk and studying 
are also encouraged. 
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If your school furniture were “on display” every day like this... 


You'd buy American Seating 
furniture every time! 


Copyright 1957, American Seating Company. 
American Seating products are fully covered by 
patents and patents pending. 





Why this fine furniture outdoors? We wanted you to see how beautiful our Universal Desks are. And we also wish to drive home the point that 


teachers and students use classroom furniture more than any other item. . 


There are those who say: “We can't get most students 
to sit properly today, so what difference does it make 
which type of furniture we buy?” 

This view, of course, overlooks an important fact: 
Posture is vital! If seating does not encourage proper 
posture, all students are penalized. 

So, we have taken the liberty of putting a classroom 
outdoors, just to drive home the point that . . . 

American Seating furniture has more postural advan- 
tages and more structural features than any other 
school furniture. And it lasts much longer. That's why 
American Seating furniture is the most economical 
furniture you can buy. 


CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE e 


BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS © STADIUM SEATS 


UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE . 


and that purchasing American Seating furniture is actually an economy. 


No wonder American Seating furniture outsells 
every other make of school furniture. 

No wonder those who buy American Seating furni- 
ture for their schools take pride in their purchases. 

Don’t take our word alone. See for yourself. Arrange 
for a demonstration in the privacy of your own office. 
American Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Fo AL Se 1 OT 
SEATING 


® 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE 


CHAPEL FURNITURE @ FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 

























Here is the smart, new American 
Seating No. 560 Teacher’s Desk. 
Styled in the modern manner— 
light and graceful, yet sturdy and 
durable. The AMEREX® metal-and- 
plastic top is practically indestruct- 
ible. And beneath all its beauty are 
such features as: a drawer pedestal 
which has one-piece steel body wrap- 
around, with welded, channel con- 
struction; nylon drawer glides; re- 
cessed modesty panel; rubber-cush- 











@ MAIL COUPON TODAY to arrange for your private demonstration. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY © GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


CZ Please send full-color school catalog. [] Please send full-color church catalog. 


| would like to see a demonstration of American Seating school furniture. 





C0 Please have your representative contact me. 


Have you seen a demonstration 
of American Seating 
school furniture lately? 





ioned, ball-joint glides which pre- 
vent floor-marring; 30” x 48” top has 
generous overhang for teacher-stu- 
dent conferences. 

The same attractive desk is avail- 
able as double-pedestal type with 
two tiers of side drawers, and a 30” 
x 60” top. 

A first-hand demonstration will 
show you why American Seating is 
the most economical furniture you 
can buy. Arrange for one soon. 


AMERICAN 
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The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


Name 
Title 
yi School 
4 Address 
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CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE # UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE * BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
STADIUM SEATS © CHAPEL FURNITURE ¢ FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 
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TET ters YOUR PUBLIC OUGHT TO KNOW 


Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of a community education program 


Getting into college 


= = wo Few secondary school ad- 


ministrators need to be told just . 


how hard it is for their graduates 
to get into the colleges or universi- 
ties of their choice, but sometimes 
they are hard put to explain it all 
to parents who can’t understand 
why their child was turned down. 

Here are some facts which viv- 
idly illustrate the problem, and ex- 
plain some of the criteria by which 
overcrowded US colleges are ac- 
cepting students. 

(See also the story on page 31, 
“What high schools can do to get 
their graduates into college.”) 


How crowded? 


First of all, just how crowded are 
colleges? The country’s college pop- 
ulation has tripled—from one mil- 
lion to three million—in the past 25 
years. Colleges have not enlarged 
their facilities in proportion. Many 
private ones don’t want to. Says 
Provost F. F. Hill of Cornell: “A 
private institution is likely to make 
the greatest contribution to society 
... if it concentrates on doing a 
quality rather than a quantity job.” 

During the 1956-57 academic 


. year, a good many colleges turned 


away nine freshman applicants for 
every one they accepted. At best, 
few institutions of higher learning 
had less than three applicants for 
every opening in the freshman class. 

Princeton had 4,000 applicants 
for 750 openings, Amherst (see 
page 35) accepted only 250 can- 
didates out of a field of 1,400, 
Columbia had 2,700 applicants for 
650 openings. Pembroke, a small 


college for women, accepted only 
204 of 1,500 applications. 

No relief is in sight. In 1960, 
the first of the World War II baby 
crop—which has inundated elemen- 
tary and secondary schools during 
the last decade—will reach college 
age. The US Office of Education 
predicts college enrollment applica- 
tions will triple again during the 
next 12 years. 

With so much to choose from, 
colleges have uniformly set high 
secondary school grades as the first 
requirement for admission. What 
other criteria are there? Personality, 
character and _— extra-curricular 
achievements have become consider- 
ably more important. A student 
makes high grades, but what else 
can he do? Is he “well-rounded?” 

For instance: , 

The 776-man 1955 _ freshman 
class at Princeton contained 117 
presidents of high school classes or 
student governments, 87 high school 
class valedictorians, 103 editors-in- 
chief of school publications, 82 
members of debating clubs. In ad- 
dition, these 776 college freshman 
had, while in high school, earned 
487 varsity letters in four major 
sports. 

Dartmouth’s freshman class of 
751 two years ago contained an 
equally impressive percentage of 
extra-curricular achievers. Alto- 
gether, they had won 941 letters in 
18 sports; 115 of them were team 
captains, 84 co-captains. There 
were 164 class or student govern- 
ment presidents, 87 edited school 
publications, 269 were members of 


high school theater groups, 52 were 
interscholastic debaters. 

Another factor, and one which 
probably handicaps as many col- 
lege-bound high school graduates as 
it helps, is geography. Colleges seek 
an ever-broadening representation 
of backgrounds and interest among 
students. At Harvard, for instance, 
New Englanders made up 75% of 
the student body immediately after 
World War II. Today, less than a 
third are from New England. This 
helps a western high school gradu- 
ate who wants to go to Harvard, 
but curtails the chances for the New 
England boy who seeks to enroll. 


Public vs. private 


Graduates of private preparatory 
schools, which can limit their facili- 
ties to students of above-average 
ability, make up a sizeable percent- 
age of total college enrollment, al- 
though the percentage of public 
school graduates accepted is on the 
increase. Sixty percent of Yale stu- 
dents are from private secondary 
schools. The percentage is lower, 
but sizeable, at several others—Har- 
vard 45%, Princeton 47%, Welles- 
ley 51%, Dartmouth 33%. 

Although institutions do not pub- 
lish the fact that they give prefer- 
ence to sons and daughters of 
alumni, it can be a factor and may 
tip the scales for a student “all 
other considerations being equal,” 
as one Ivy admissions director ex- 
plained it. In tradition-laden col- 
leges like Princeton, sons and 
daughters of old grads may account 
for 17% of the student body. End 
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a NEW WAY TO 
Prevent Faucet Leaks! 


* 9 out of 10 washers are fastened with 
screws that are TOO LONG or SHORT. 
The screws quickly loosen; the loosened 

washers are destroyed thru grind and 

squeeze of opening and closing faucets. 


i 34 years of research uncovers 
new solution 


* Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
— NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
quired depth AUTOMATICALLY, hold 
washers FIRMLY! Made of rustproof, non- 

| corroding Monel, heads don’t twist off, 

screw slots don’t distort. They are easily 

removed when necessary, can be re-used 
repeatedly. 

| * Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 

| faucet washers, they make a combination 

it that outlasts past faucet repairs “6-to-1"! 

EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, pli- 











able du Pont compound (neither rubber 
nor fibre) and reinforced, like a tire, with 
a vulcanized layer of Fiberglas. They re- 
sist distortion and splitting from shut- 
off grind and squeeze. 


Hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


} Faucet leaks are costly! As authenticated 
| by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. and 
' American Gas Association, stopping just 
&: ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK can 
| reduce water waste 8,000 gal. quarterly. 
U Ifa HOT WATER FAUCET LEAK, water 
. and fuel savings JUMP to over $7.58 
QUARTERLY-—plus additional savings on 
| MATERIALS, LABOR and costly FIXTURE 
Ei REPLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
{ TITE faucet washers are just TWO of the 
H “SEXAUER”™ line of over 3000 TRIPLE- 
1 WEAR plumbing repair parts and Pat'd. 
precision tools. 

_A “SEXAUER” Technician in your vi- 
cinity will make our NEW 126 page 
Catalog “H” available. He will gladly 
; consult with you regarding a SURVEY 
| of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
correct repair parts required ay.d estab- 
? 





lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
| both overstocking and shortages —thus 
| providing for efficient stock arrangement 

and control—all without obligation. 
WRITE TODAY! 


j J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. M-48 
i 2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 

of your NEW, 126 page catalog “H.”’ 


My Name Title 








Company or Institution 
City 
Zone State 
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Sir: Last October I received your first 
complimentary copy of SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT and have received each issue 
thereafter, for which I wish to thank 
you. 

I did not recommend the magazine 
to the other Guilford Township di- 
rectors until I was certain that you 
would carry impartial articles. En- 
closed herewith is a check for $30.00 
for five subscriptions to SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT; the addresses of the board 
members are attached. I am taking 
the liberty to enclose some personal 
observations on school construction 
costs which you may use as you see 
fit. 

MURRAY E. KAUFFMAN 
SCHOOL DIRECTOR 

GUILFORD TOWNSHIP DISTRICT 
FRANKLIN COUNTY, PA. 


™ Here are some excerpts from Mr. 
Kauffman’s remarks: Eb. 


“How can the construction cost of 
school buildings be kept down? This 
question is asked by every school 
board throughout the country and 
enters the mind of the taxpayer when 
he makes his annual school contribu- 
tion. Having served as a school di- 
rector on two elementary and two 
high schools building projects, I feel 
that this question is incorrectly posed. 
‘How much can we afford to spend?’ 
should be the approach and should be 
answered before the architect draws 
the plan and before the administrator 
inserts his demands. The figure set 
must not be deviated from. 

“Budgeting is the proper approach. 
If, after viewing local and state-wide 
construction costs, the board feels 
that $1,700 per pupil (high school) 
is the amount which it can afford for 
the quality and design desired, it 
should serve notice to every person 
considered in determining the cost. If 
the budgeted figure is exceeded these 
persons should know they will be re- 
quired to redesign until the $1,700 is 
reached. 

“Although the local board can be 
expected to disagree on _ certain 
phases, the fact that it has limited 
itself will demand restraint. I would 
suggest that, after arriving at a per 
pupil cost ceiling, boards be required 
to locally advertise the cost limitation 
and hold public hearings to defend 
their position. The local district must 
establish its area costs, desired quality 
and design, and taxing limitations. 
With a concrete platform to qualify 
themselves, I see no reason why board 
members can’t publicly defend their 
position or adjust it.” End 





Others will want to know... 


What's happening 
in your district? 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT'S most 
valuable editorial material can 
come only from people who 
are actually confronted with 
school management problems 
and are finding ways to solve 
them. And that means people 
like you. 


Let us hear from you if 


1. your district has found a 
workable solution to a vexing 
problem that might help other 
administrators in districts 
throughout the country, or 


2. you have a problem and 
need help in finding a solution. 


We endeavor to return unused 
manuscripts. 


SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT 


is the best platform from 
which to discuss the prob- 
lems of your schools 
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IBM punched card Systems 


At a New York State high school, it once took 70 teachers five 
school days to register and program 1300 students at the begin- 
ning of each term. Now, with IBM methods, all pupils are com- 
pletely scheduled the day school opens. 


Free your teaching staff, too, of time-consuming clerical chores. 
Let speedy, low-cost IBM punched card methods slash three or 
more hours from teachers’ routine clerical duties—every week. 


Vital student records—such as attendance rosters, report cards, 
progress evaluations, and registration schedules—are prepared in 
a fraction of the time usually required, when IBM systems go to 


work for you. 


For the complete IBM story, send for our free booklet now. 


DATA PROCESSING 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 
TIME EQUIPMENT 
MILITARY PRODUCTS 
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‘TURN TEACHERS’ TIME INTO EXTRA TEACHING TIME 











State & Local Government 
Department A58-a, 
International Business Machines 
Corporation, 

590 Madison Avenue, 

New York 22, N. Y. 






Please send copy of your FREE booklet “Public 
Education Student Records” to: 


Name 





Address 





City Zone 





State 





(For more information, see last page) 









































Columbia has a vast collection of records especially 


designed for students—to teach, interest and help them 
from their earliest age to develop a rich appreciation of the 


world and its music. Following are just some of the 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 
INTRODUCE YOUR PUPILS 
TO THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF MUSIC 


exclusive Columbia recordings in Guaranteed High Fidelity 
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MUSIC OF OUR COUNTRY MUSIC FOR LEARNING 
SONGS OF THE SOUTH: 


($3.98 each) 
ss a ane SONGS IN FRENCH FOR CHILDREN 


Lucienne Vernay with Les Quatre 
SONGS OF THE WEST: 


The N Luboff Choir CL 657 Seer 
— HAPPY INSTRUMENTS CL 1026 


SONGS OF THE SEA: PETER, TUBBY AND PAN CL671 


The Norman Luboff Choir CL 948 NOW WE KNOW (Songs to Learn By) 
($3.98) Tom Glazer with Orch. and Chorus 


THE CONFEDERACY by Richard CL 670 
Bales DL220 ($10.00) 


THE UNION by Richard Bales 
DL 244 ($10.00) 








COLUMBIA WORLD LIBRARY 
OF FOLK AND PRIMITIVE MUSIC ($5.98 each) 


Compiled and Edited by Alan Lomax 

IRISH FOLK SONGS KL 4941 

AFRICAN MUSIC FROM THE FRENCH COLONIES KL 4942 
ENGLISH FOLK SONGS KL 4943 

FRENCH FOLK SONGS KL 4944 


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL SONGS 
and SONGS FROM EASTERN NEW GUINEA KL 4945 


FOLK SONGS FROM SCOTLAND KL 4946 


AND MANY MORE! 














Both Columbia Phonographs are noted for excel- 
lence of sound reproduction. Their sturdiness and 
portability make them ideal for classroom and 
auditorium use. Both play all 3 speeds, have ex- 
tremely powerful amplifiers and 30-foot exten- 
sion cords. The HF-1 has two 6” speakers. The 
deluxe model, HF-2, has two 8” speakers, micro- 
phone with separate fading control for P.A. sys- 
tem use, and storage space for an earphone 
attachment. 


HF-1 $89.95 HF-2 $129.95 







Available again! How to Use Records to Help You Teach, by Louise Whaley—the popular, com- 
pletely revised reprint from April 1956 Grade Teacher. To get yours, write: Box SM-458, Educational 








Dept., Columbia Records, 799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, New York. 


(For more information, see last page) 
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PROTECTION 


| WHERE TO GET HELP for terrazzo that means 





A guide to useful information 





xcel- 


This School Management service is de- 
signed to screen important new factual 
material available to school officials 
and to tell where it can be obtained. 


Ed. 


EDUCATIONAL TV 


A complete guide. TV is coming into 
its own as a valuable educational tool. 
A 124-page book presents the over-all 
view of TV as applied to education. 
It covers what is being done in edu- 
cational television and explores the 
enrichment program TV can bring to 
schools. 

Chapters tell how a community can 
help plan for educational television 
and how a TV station can develop es- 
sential services. It also discusses vari- 
ous approaches to direct teaching by 
TV. 

Several appendices include such use- 
ful information as listings of educa- 
tional television stations, new books 
on educational television and typical 
daily educational TV schedules. 


TELEVISION IN EDUCATION. Bulletin 
1957, No. 21, US Dept. of Health, 
Education & Welfare. Order from 
Supt. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
25¢. 





How to plan for educational TV. Any 
school district planning to use TV as 
a teaching medium will find this work- 


_ man-like kit helpful. 


The folder contains a wealth of ma- 
terial compiled by RCA—booklets 
and reprints of articles on all phases 
of the subject. Experiments, concrete 
case histories and catalogs of equip- 
ment are included. Sections cover how 


cials as one in a series to foster better 
school business management. 

This manual is designed to increase 
the efficiency of those already in 
school procurement and to help train 
people entering the field. 

The handbook does a thorough job 
of presenting all aspects of purchas- 
ing. The opening chapter covers the 
legal basis for operation—bids, con- 
tracts, approval of forms and awards. 
Other subjects discussed are: purchas- 
ing ethics, administration policies, 
forms and office procedures, tests and 
specifications. 

A valuable, comprehensive 96-page 
guide to expedite good administration 
of school purchasing. 


HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC SCHOOL PUR- 
CHASING. Order from California As- 
sociation of Public School Business 
Officials, 111 N. Grevillea Ave., Ingle- 
wood, Calif. $2.50 


SCIENCE TEACHING 


Films on atomic energy. Students 
everywhere evidence much interest in 
atomic energy. To further this interest, 
there are many films available from 
the AEC on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

A list of all available titles is of- 
fered. High school principals and sci- 
ence teachers can requisition any of 
these films on a 10-day loan basis, 
free of cost save for return postage. 
Films desired for a specific date should 
be requested well in advance, listing 
three films in the order of preference. 


LIST OF ATOMIC ENERGY FILMS. 
Order from Public Information Of- 
ficer, US Atomic Energy Commission, 
Oak Ridge Operations Office, Box E, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. Free. 





_ extra years of floor life 
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Huntington Terrazzo Seal 
produces a non-porous, 
non-skid surface. 


Get years of extra wear from terrazzo 
floors with Huntington Terrazzo Seal. It 
helps to prevent unsightly cracks and 
pitting, seals in color and beauty, pro- 
tects against the deteriorating effects of 
cleaning agents and traffic. Alkalis and 
alkali salts won’t affect it. And because 
it’s non-slippery, the floor is safer to 
walk on, resists scuffs and scratches. 
Saves labor time and maintenance 
costs, too. Write for information today. 


Spal Concentrate De- 
tergent ... a soapless 
synthetic that cleans 
quickly, leaves no film. 
Won't crystallize and 





and and where to use TV teaching effec- cause pitting. 

and tively, how to plan and set up a large PUBLIC RELATIONS 

sa or small system from master control 

The room to teaching studio. Charts illus- Pictures mold public opinion. A poign- Ask for the Man 

jicro- trate how to arrange basic equipment. © ant picture of pupils huddling their a = eee 

cal For « free TV iit, cree mien «=O through driving rain can influence teaeamiian:. 
792 on the Reader Service Card. the community to vote more money 

29.95 for school bus routes. There are many 
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PURCHASING 


Guide for procurement. The Hand- 
book of Public School Purchasing has 
been issued by the California Associa- 
tion of Public School Business Offi- 
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ways good photographs can help tell 
your school’s story. 

Editors of Look magazine have 
written a 72-page handbook on how 
photography can stir public interest 
in vital school problems. 

This guide presents typical school 


HUNTINGTON &@ LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Huntington, Indiana ¢ Philadelphia 35 « Toronto 2 


HUNTINGTON 


(For more information, see last page) ; 
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More school people are learning that you can = | 
ELIMINATE =| ie 
5 WV >} 
NEEDLESS COSTS |. OM. 
Hh 


IMPROVE 


EQUIPMENT 


QUALITY 


In 1958, the farsighted, value-minded 


mn al 





school boards are walking off with 


the real “bargains” in classroom 

heating and ventilating comfort. 

To learn more about how you can 

get the most advanced hot water system 
within your present budget read below: 


ECONOMY 

Compared with the installed cost of 
some other systems, the Nesbitt Series 
iot Water Wind-o-line system saves as 
much as 20% on construction, equip- 
ment and installation costs. Each class- 
room has its own Nesbitt Syncretizer 
for heating, ventilating and natural air 
cooling. And Nesbitt Wind-o-line fin- 
tube radiation extends along the sill to 
protect students sitting near windows 
against cold walls and window down- 
draft. Each student enjoys the full 
measure of thermal environment most 
conducive to optimum learning .. . 
whether he sits near the window or at 
the other side of the room. 
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PERFORMANCE 

No other unit ventilator provides con- 
trolled heating, ventilating and natural 
cooling as effectively as the Nesbitt 
Syncretizer. Add to this the advantages 
of Wind-o-line radiation and you have 
two-way Nesbitt protection against (1) 
excessive radiant loss of body heat 
and (2) chilling downdraft. 


This unique double protection is your 
assurance of healthful, productive com- 
fort—free of physical distraction—for 
every child in the room, wherever his 
seat is located. Only the comfortable stu- 
dent can maintain maximum learning 


efficiency. 


QUALITY and VERSATILE DESIGN 

The copper tubing of the Nesbitt 
Wind-o-line radiation does double duty 
by serving as the supply and return 
mains for the Nesbitt Syncretizer in 
each classroom. And that means double 
savings for you on pipes and coverings, 
and the elimination of expensive pipe 
trenches, mains and runouts. Because 
less hot water circulates, smaller and 
less costly pipes and pumps are needed. 
Piping within the Syncretizer units is 
factory-assembled, labor on the job is 
reduced. Gravity heating maintains 
overnight temperature, saving money 
on controls. Sum total of these econo- 
mies: the best in controlled heating and 
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ventilation for your school at a cost 
that’s way down .. . with quality 
that’s way up for every classroom. 


SCHOOLS IN MODERATE CLIMATES 
In parts of the country where daytime 


winter temperatures rarely fall below - 


20°F ., Wind-o-line Radiation may not 
be necessary because outside window 
walls do not create special comfort 
problems. In such areas, Nesbitt offers 
the Mainline System. It offers the 
economies of the series piping arrange- 
ment without sacrificing quality. 

Send for the big book, packed full of 
information on the value of controlled 
classroom ventilation, More Learning per 
School Dollar. 
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THERMAL 
COMFORT 
ALL WAYS 


A rning per school dollar 


Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
Sold also by American Blower Corporation and by American Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 


(For more information, see last page) 
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ALDEK 


ALUMINUM | 
SCAFFOLDS 


put faster, 
safer maintenance 
within easy reach 


Only a few minutes fo erect 
... Stores in small space. 


f 


ALDEK Alumi- 
num rolling 
stairway and 
span scaffolds 
‘solve overhead 
problems — save 
itime & money on 
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maintenance, in- 
spection and re- > 
pair work. 
'e Non-sparking, | 
aluminum. HN G71: 
e T-joint heliarc b\ 7) 
construc- Lh prS 




















W rite for full information on ALDEK 
Aluminum scaffolds, stages and indus- 
trial ladders. 


ALUMINUM 97 PRODUCTS. INC. 


Dept. SL-4, 289 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


(For more information, see last page) 








situations and how to go about inter- 
preting them through photography. 
It details ways to capture attention, 
interest and conviction with creative 
pictures and captions. The book 
shows how photographic school ‘cov- 
erage can be accomplished with mini- 
mum equipment at low cost. 


SCHOOL PHOTOJOURNALISM—TELLING 
YOUR SCHOOL STORY WITH PICTURES. 
Order from National School Public 
Relations Association, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $2. 


LIGHTING 


Good lighting guide. A brief non-tech- 
nical outline of the essentials of good 
school lighting. It answers questions 
of how much light is needed, what 
factors influence comfortable lighting 
and comparative costs. 

A chart is included on recommend- 
ed levels of light for efficient illu- 
mination of classrooms and all sec- 
ondary areas. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR _IN 
LIGHTING. Garcy Lighting, 
Elston Ave., Chicago 47, Free. 


SCHOOL 
2475 


LANGUAGES 


Oral method for young children. Here 
is a booklet designed to assist and en- 
courage elementary school instruction 
in any modern language. It presents 
not only the theory but the practice 
of teaching languages by the oral, or 
direct, method. Speaking and under- 
standing the spoken word is stressed. 

With interesting case histories, it 
covers the problems of introducing 
this oral system, the results, its values 
and acceptance by both parents and 
children. 


FLES—FOREIGN LANGUAGES ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. Massachusetts Council 
For Public Schools, 16 Arlington St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 33¢ 


CONSTRUCTION 


For daylight control. A well-illus- 
trated 20-page booklet telling how 
glass blocks and panels can select and 
direct light rays for uniform bright- 
ness without glare is being offered by 
Owens-Illinois. 

Diagrams show how maximum 
transmission of north light is accom- 
plished and how hot summer sun is 
rejected and low winter rays accepted. 
Schools faced with a _ construction- 
lighting problem will find this a valu- 
able, thought-provoking aid. 


For a free copy, circle number 793 
on the Reader Service Card. 











Good vision vital 
fo good learning 


Bausch & Lomb 


SCHOOL VISION 
TESTER 








Speeds your 
visual health program 


Good vision‘is vital to scholastic 
achievement. The Bausch & 
Lomb School Vision Tester pro- 
vides fast, reliable measurement 
of visual performance—identi- 
fies the 4 out of 10 pupils in need 
of visual attention—makes pos- 
sible a complete, streamlined 
visual health program. 
Compact, easily portable, the 
instrument requires only 2 x 2 
feet of space on a small table 
near an electrical outlet. 
Complete range of profes- 
sionally approved Massachusetts 
type tests administered by one 
person in 2 minutes. No previ- 
ous experience required. Write 
for illustrated brochure H-629: 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Dept. V-4, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Included 


with brochure : 
Professionally approved 5” x7” 
plastic Classroom Vision Demon- 
strator for school nurse teachers. 








BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


» 
NCE A 1853 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Walt Hajicek 


Here, in a compact corner, 


is SEATING for EATING 
for 240 students 


sw ty 


— 





Ss 

e Let Erickson help you get efficient multiple 
- use of space. 

e In today’s schools, with every foot of floor 


space at a premium, portable lunchtables with 
” benches have a big job to do when in use. When 
) not in use they have to be out of the way. 

Erickson portables nest snug... table 
against table against table . . . using only the 
minimum of your valuable storage area. 

Photo shows how 10 full sized Erickson 
(Model 1429-B) portables fold and nest in an 
area only 414’ by 10’... seating-for-eating for 
1- 240 students! 

Minimum storage is just one of the many 
exclusive features Erickson portables offer you 
in solving the seating-for-eating problem. 


Send coupon for new 20-page booklet 
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CT iheowe PORTABLE FOLD-A-WAY PRODUCTS 
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Just off the presses. Color- 
ful 20 page booklet to help 
you solve the seating-for- 
eating problem in your 
schools. 






ag ALDEMAN Ba... MFG. CO. 


Dept. SM-4 * 2580 University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Please send my free copy of your new 
20-page booklet on solving the seating-for-eating problem. 


NAME TITLE 





| SCHOOL 





ADDRESS. i 





CIty. STATE | 








(For more information, see last page) ; t 














It’s easy to have beautiful floors... 
and still shave maintenance costs! 


Here’s how it’s done .. . Clean floors with 
F.oats-Orr, the concentrated synthetic de- 
tergent—its special cleaning booster makes 
dirt vanish in record time. Then, rinse. Let 
floor dry and apply WATER-PRooF Wax— it 
cuts waxing costs in half! Keep floor clean, 
dusted and polished (all at one time) with 
Holcomb’s DustTLEss SWEEPER. 

With this three-step program we guarantee 
you'll find that floor care costs are the lowest 
possible ... . beauty the greatest . . . protec- 
tion the longest lasting . . . maintenance 
the easiest. 


Prove it on your own floors! Ask your 
Holcombman about the Introductory Floor 
Maintenance Package—a combination kit of 
four key floor care items that give beautiful 
floors at the lowest possible cost. And it’s 
yours at a special introductory offer. 


HOLCOMB 
SCIENTIFIC CLEANING 
MATERIALS 


J. |. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC. 


Hackensack - 


1601 BARTH AVENUE - 
Dallas - 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Woda + Wale lc (:s-Mermem Mol aelal ce) 


(For more information, see last page) 
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New Jersey schools 
lose on budgets 


A record number of school budgets 
were defeated in New Jersey’s Febru- 
ary elections and had to be resubmit- 
ted to the electorate. Altogether 48 
school districts, out of the state’s 498, 
saw all or part of their budgets go 
down to defeat. This is more than 
double the number rejecting budgets 
in 1956. 

Among those districts that passed 
their budgets, was Tenafly, where 
citizen action, in the form of plays, 
meetings and publicity (SM, Nov.- 
Dec.) resulted in an overwhelming 
victory. 

The Tenafly budget, which lost 
twice in 1957, was increased this year 
to compensate for money lacking the 
year before. Even so, it carried by 
better than six to one. Says Super- 
intendent Burt Johnson, “We got out 
and we worked as hard as we could 
for a year. Our voters knew what the 
problem was this time and they came 
through.” 


ami sea ali 


Teacher recruiting 
Ohio outdoor objective 


Business is ready and willing to co- 
operate with schools. Just one instance 
of business aid to educators is the 
current outdoor advertising campaign 
sponsored by the Ohio Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association. Almost 500 out- 
door posters are helping recruit the 
8,500 to 10,000 additional teachers 
needed in Ohio this year. 

Members of the OOAA are donat- 
ing poster space and labor worth over 


$20,000. The Ohio Education Asso-- 


ciation is furnishing the poster sheets 
with red reflecting letters that say 
“Teaching, a better career every 
year.” It will also handle all inquiries 
resulting from the concentrated cam- 
paign. 

Besides Ohio, six other states—New 
Jersey, New York, Maryland, Connec- 
ticut, Illinois and Colorado—will ben- 
efit from company sponsored outdoor 
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advertising for teacher enlistment in 
1958. The Ohio outdoor drive repre- 
sents the largest yet undertaken with 
39 firms contributing time and space. 


ee 


Students get firsthand 
Knowledge of careers 


Choosing a career more or less 
blindly can pose a big problem to 
students. In Burlington, Vt., the 
YWCA worked with high school offi- 
cials to formulate a program to fa- 
miliarize students with possible voca- 


A digest of current happenings in public education 





tional fields. They came up with the 
idea of a series of guided tours 
through local plants and organiza- 
tions. 

Now young people at Burlington 
have a chance to find out firsthand 
what their future professions may be. 
On these tours students actually talk 
with people at work in various jobs 
they might seek. They learn all about 
the qualifications, training require- 
ments and cost in time and money to 
prepare for a specific profession. 

One group interested in library sci- 
ence was guided through the Billings 
Library at the University of Vermont. 
Another group, with a leaning toward 
nursing, met at the De Goesbriand 





Too good to miss... 


Burlington, Vt. . . . Mayor C. Doug- 
las Cairns has proposed that Vermont 
set up a special high school for the 
state’s brightest students. The mayor 
suggested that statewide examinations 
be held to find the expected 5% who 
would be eligible to attend. 

“Vermont must do something about 
its talented youngsters,” the mayor 
commented. Cairns suggested that a 
special high school would not only 
help the bright youngsters, by giving 
them a challenging education and a 
better chance to get into colleges of 
their choice, but it would also help 
boost the educational level of all the 
state’s schools. “Local schools,” he 
pointed out, would “work harder to 
help prepare their students to qualify 
for this state high school.” 


Washington, D. C. . . . Secretary of 
the Treasury Robert B. Anderson, in 
testimony before a House committee, 
indicated that he might support a pro- 
posal to allow teachers to deduct costs 
of furthering their education from tax- 
able income. The secretary said some 
30 or 40 proposals on teacher taxes 
were under study by his department. 
“ . ,. the need for increasingly more 
able teachers,” he said, “. . . quite 
appropriately may require some mod- 
ification of our tax structure. 


San Francisco... The American 
Legion’s long-standing opposition to 
teaching about communism in the pub- 
lice schools has ended. At a Legion- 
schoolmaster conference in this city 
last month, the organization’s execu- 
tive board explained its new policy 
which calls upon members to work 
with local and state school officials to 
provide “sujtable courses designed to 
deepen the understanding of Ameri- 
can democratic ideals and to expose 
the fallacies of communism.” 


Evadale, Tex. . . . The future of this 
independent school district is in doubt 
because of the refusal of the East 
Texas Pulp and Paper Mill to pay its 
1957 school tax. The bill comes to 
almost $120,000. 

The Evadale district until this year 
operated just nine grades. Addition of 
three more necessitated doubling tax 
valuations in the area. The district’s 
total budget for the year is $146,000 
of which the mill pays 94%. 

Spokesmen for the mill stated their 
willingness to bear their share of the 
costs but complained of “excessive 
and oppressive taxes.” The mill was 
established in Evadale in 1955, paying 
$35,000 in taxes. The next year the 
bill was $57,000. The mill has offered 
to pay $57,400 this year. 
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Memorial Hospital to learn about 
physical therapy. As a result, some of 
these students are already gaining ca- 
reer experience by doing volunteer 
nursing work. 


Language learned 
in lower grades 
A novel experiment in foreign lan- 


guage teaching in the lower grades 
sponsored by the PTA has proved a 


success at the Fairlawn School, Akron, 
Ohio. 

The PTA made arrangements with 
the board of education to teach 
French in the elementary school, hired 
a teacher approved by the Modern 


Language Association, and obtained - 


consent of 87% of the parents who 
contribute $8 a child per school year. 
When the plan was first launched 
last September, all but three of the 
650 pupils in the first six grades started 
taking French. Now all are learning 
French with enthusiasm and ease. 
The program provides 15-minute 
classes three times weekly for first 








ALL THIS PICTURE NEEDS IS YOU 


... at the circulation center of this warm, friendly and remarkably 
efficient "New Life” Library. Take this opportunity to look around. 
Anything missing? Well, let’s see. Records at finger-tips. .. 

staff room nearby ... conference room out of heavy traffic... 
layout just right. No questions or comments? Then whisk 


it away—to your “New Life” distributor (who can 


make “dream libraries” —like this—come true). 
* mw 

SIOSTROM 

or | 

PHILADELPHIA 


Designers and Manufacturers of 






Ment URE 


LIBRARY 
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JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. © 1717 N. TENTH ST. © PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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and second graders and 20-minute 
sessions three times weekly for grades 
three through six. 

The teacher selected to handle all 
classes, Miss Elinor Coraretti, is 
French born. Every pupil is now 
learning conversational rather than 
school-book French by hearing and 
speaking it. As one second-grader 
commented quite naturally, “C’est 
bon.” 


Retailing students 
operate store 


Sales were brisk at the department 
store opened by students of the 
Uniondale, N. Y. high school. The 
one-week project provided pupils with 
actual experience in retail organiza- 
tion, operation, selling, advertising, 
display and customer relations. The 
Long Island youngsters borrowed a 
store for their project. 

The Uniondale Kiwanis Club and 
local merchants cooperated in the 
venture. Merchandise was supplied on 
consignment, with a percentage of the 
profits going to the retailing class. 

The store featured 11 departments 
ranging from children’s clothing and 
toys to floor covering and television. 


Fall River man 
helps gifted students 


A one-man campaign to send at 
least 15 gifted high school students 
from the Fall River, Mass., area to 
college every year, has been under- 
taken by Dr. Irving A. Fradkin, a 
local optometrist. 

Dr. Fradkin conceived the idea be- 
cause he had been dismayed at the 
number of his high school-age pa- 
tients who said they were quitting 
school because they lacked funds to 
continue. 

In collaboration with Daniel J. Mc- 
Carthy, Fall River representative of 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, Dr. Fradkin formed 
the Citizens Scholarship Fund of 
Greater Fall River. Annual member- 
ship in the organization is $1 which is 
used for scholarships. Letters were 
sent to all parts of the country asking 
for contributions. 

The organization has already col- 
lected more than $1,000, along with 
an endorsement from President Eisen- 
hower. The President called the cam- 
paign “a splendid example of the 
kind of increased local concern for 
education needed in communities 
throughout the nation.” 
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Twin Virginia Schools Select 
Mississippi Diffusing Glass . 
Pattern For Daylighting and ! 
Decorative Qualities 














Thalia Elementary School, Norfolk, Virginia The many similar features in these two outstanding Norfolk, 
Northside Elementary School, Norfolk, Virginia Virginia elementary schools demonstrate the old adage that a 
en good thing bears repeating. Both employ Pentecor, glare 
reduced on one side, in upper sash, to achieve excellent day- 
lighting without harshness or shadows. This handsome Mississippi 
pattern floods classrooms with softened, diffused light that makes 
seeing tasks easier for young eyes by providing the maximum 
in light distribution. 











The walls of softly glowing daylight help create an atmosphere 
of friendly spaciousness conducive to concentration and school | 
interest. Good, natural illumination helps students see better, ) 
feel better, work better. 





Mississippi is the world's largest manufacturer of rolled, 
figured, and wire glass. Its products are constantly tested 
for school daylighting qualities in a specially constructed 





ARCHITECT: 
Bernard. B. Spiegel schoolroom on company property. All this information i 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: and experience is available to you when you build or Hy 


A & P Construction Company, 


Norfolk, Virginia remodel your school buildings. Specify Mississippi Glass. i} 
GLAZING CONTRACTOR: At better distributors everywhere in a wide variety of 


Building Supplies Corporation, patterns and surface finishes. 
Norfolk, Virginia 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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<Grnouncing THE NEW MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR 


Beuniwie KALAMAZOO nal 


The World’s Most Modern 
And Complete Facility for the Development 
Engineering and Manufacture of Fine 


School Furniture and Equipment 





















Invest in 





You made it possible... 


WE ARE PROUD OF OUR NEW 33 ACRE PLANT SITE at Kalamazoo, Michigan—the third 
major plant in Brunswick’s corporate expansion program. Devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of school equipment, it will enable us to better meet your ever-growing 
demand for Brunswick furniture, cabinets and gymnasium products. 


Nearly two years have been devoted to plant and equipment layout studies—to assure 
utilization of the most modern and efficient production techniques. Our wood, metal 
and reinforced plastic technology will combine the most advanced methods employed 
anywhere—in any industry. 


aa 


Located in the distribution heart of America, our new plant, adjacent to the Kalamazoo 
airport, is served by more than 35 trucklines, 3 major railroads, as well as our own 
Brunswick fleet. Thousands of square feet of warehouse area will enable us to pre- 
produce and store school equipment for immediate delivery. 


An important aspect of our new plant will be the inclusion of a special research-display 
section, an experimental classroom unit where the scientific relationship between 
physical facilities and the learning process will be studied. Our doors are always open 
to educators and architects who wish to inspect our facilities, discuss new techniques, 
see... and use... our experimental classroom unit to pre-create their proposed 
rooms prior to purchase. 


Yes, you made it possible . . . and necessary. And we are grateful. Like yourselves, we 
are dedicated to help fulfill our nation’s fundamental pledge—individual progress 
through education... 


B. E. BENSINGER J. J. STEFAN 


President Vice President 
School Equipment Division 





PROOF OF BRUNSWICK ACCEPTANCE During the past four years Brunswick sales increased ten times faster than 
Since its introduction to the field, more school districts che rate of school construction ‘as well as the next leading manufacturers. 
have switched to Brunswick than to any other line made! emanate sae mn prints 7 dkoaecealiae 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COM PANY « 623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE - CHICAGO 5 
Sales and Service Dealers in Principal Cities Throughout the United States 



































How does Brunswick Fiberglass 
help cut your costs? 


By eliminating 

costly furniture upkeep. Brunswick Fiber- 
glass is a striking example of how advanced technology helps 
reduce your maintenance costs. 

Developed at the request of educators for a seatin g material 
that would eliminate costly wood refinishing and repair, 
Brunswick Fiberglass is virtually indestructible. Unlike wood, 
it will not scratch, chip or check. Unlike wood, it remains un- 
affected by moisture, temperature extremes and change. It 
cleans sparkling new with a damp cloth. Brunswick Fiber- 
glass, unlike painted woods, retains its inherently beautiful 
original color forever. 


Now ... from Kindergarten through College 


BRUNSWICK FIBERGLASS~—in 8 sizes... 
in 6 COLORS FOR LEARNING. 


The First—and Only—Complete Fiberglass Line— 


Stacking Chairs in 8 sizes (11”, 12”, 13”, 14”, 15”, 16’; 17’, 18”); Chair-Desks, 
Tablet-Arm and Study-Top Combinations. Individually proportioned, compound 
curved seats and backs. Resilient, electronically welded free-standing frames. All 
in beautiful, functionally correct new Colors for Learning 











Invest in 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 








for better learning . . . for lasting service 


; Comfort? Nothing equals the body conforming contour 
curves possible only through Fiberglass molding. 
! Engineered and produced by Brunswick for critical com- 


ponents of jet aircraft and missiles, Brunswick Fiberglass has 
been field tested for more than five years in schoolroom use. 





; Its remarkable performance is a matter of record. STACKING CHAIRS CHAIR DESKS 
t In bringing Fiberglass to all areas of the school, once again 
. Brunswick—and only Brunswick—employs its vast techno- 
l logical experience and facility to serve the needs of American 
education. 


PROOF OF BRUNSWICK’'S SUPERIORITY? 





Since its introduction to the field, more school districts have TABLET ARM CHAIRS STUDY-TOP COMBINATIONS 
switched to Brunswick than to any other line made! 


Compare ...and you will, too. 


% COLOR/FIBERGLASS 
J An important new contribution to ed- 
ll ucational environment and economy. 


Send for free 8-page brochure for 
more information on the cost-com- 
fort benefits of Brunswick Fiberglass. 

























MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Department 124 


Please send copies of your 8-page brochure 
“Color/Fiberglass” to: 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 
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FOLDING BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 





How can you install 3 Basketball Courts 
in a “One Court” area? 


Ask your Architect. He’s well acquainted with the complete 
line of “‘Self-Storing” Brunswick Folding Backstops. He knows that 
space saving Brunswick Backstops will not interfere with seating, par- 
titions or other fixed equipment, that they store compactly flat —out of 
sight, out of play. 

Whatever the space limitations or structural peculiarities of your pro- 
posed or current gymnasium, you'll find Brunswick Backstops give you a 
flexibility that enables you to double—or even triple—the number of 
playing courts. You'll like Brunswick’s low original cost, maintenance- 
free service. 








New Loyola Academy Gymnasium in Wil- 
mette, Illinois demonstrates flexibility of 
Brunswick Folding Backstops. Note place- 
ment of Brunswick folding gym seats along 
side courts. Father J. Peter Buschmann, 
President; Naess & Murphy architects. 


RIGID IN PLAY 


Exclusive Brunswick design puts 
stabilizers inside the frame—play 
area is completely free of cables 
and pull ropes. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5 





Please send me more information on 


SELF-CONTAINED STORAGE 


A real space saver. Safe, simple 
manual or remote controls cannot 
be operated by unauthorized 
personnel. 


C] Brunswick BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
] Brunswick Closet Walls 

[] Brunswick Folding Stages 

(J Brunswick Folding Partitions 


B 
[] Brunswick Folding Gym Seats WIDE VARIETY OF MODELS 


You can use Brunswick Backstops 














ir, in virtually any structural area. All 
models conform to Official 

ADDRESS Standards. 

CITY ZONE STATE Specify Brunswick Backstops For Better In-Play 


Performance...Better Out-Of-Play Storage 


(For more information, see last page) 
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How to help your graduates 


get into college 
































In this tape-recorded interview, a high school administrator 


outlines a program he has found successful in helping the 


children of his school get into the colleges of their choice 


= = & Competition for admission to overcrowded 
colleges is no longer confined to the student. The high 
school from which he is graduating is also in the race. 
Deluged by more applicants than they could ever hope 
to house, let alone educate, colleges and universities 
are beginning to appraise the quality of education of- 
fered by the preparatory school. Many secondary 
schools entered the competition long before the col- 


- leges forced it upon them. They did it to help their 


graduates get into colleges which were turning away 
as many as four out of every five applicants. 

This disheartening ratio, reported by Dr. Benjamin 
Fine, former education editor of the New York Times 
in his book, “How to be Accepted by the College of 
Your Choice” points up the fact that competition will 
continue to be the keynote for college admission for a 
good many years. And the competition may grow in- 
creasingly severe. 

The US Department of Education, standing on an 
impressive record of statistical accuracy, predicts that 
within the next 12 years, when the World War II 
bumper baby crop reaches college age the number of 
college applicants will have doubled. Potential of 
existing colleges and universities to expand in propor- 
tion is doubtful. Further, many of them are resisting 
the already considerable pressure on the ground that 
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they would be spreading their educational resources 
much too thin. But all this is only part of the story. 

College enrollment in 1957 reached an all-time 
high, for the sixth consecutive year. It was slightly 
more than 3 million. In these six record-breaking 
years, while college eurollment increased by 45%, the 
country’s college-age population grew by only 2%. 

The fact is, that while there are not so many more 
children, more of them are going to college than ever 
before. 

Confronted with this unprecedented demand, colleges 
and universities have resorted to an almost infinite 
variety of screening techniques to help select the most 
able and promising students. Many of these factors 
are well beyond the control of the student. Besides 
putting the applicant’s preparatory school under ex- 
amination, colleges also review such factors as social, 
cultural and geographic background. They seek vari- 
ety to help create a student body of what they term 
“universal character.” State universities, however, 
which hold more than half the nation’s entire college 
population, cannot reach so far for universality. Many 
of them are required to give acceptance ‘priority to 
students from their own state. 

The role of the college alumnus, popularly believed 
to be one of exerting influence to push a borderline 

















““Colleges rate the success of previous graduates 


student onto the campus, has changed. Colleges now 
expect their alumni to find outstanding students, not 
promote doubtful ones. 

Private preparatory schools, whose graduates once 
had virtual assurance of college admission, now are 
competing as hard as anybody else at least in theory. 

The ratio of public school graduates to private in 
college today is on the increase. It ranges from 40% 
of the student body at Yale, to 80% at Columbia, an 
indication that everybody has an equal chance. 

Even lack of cash is no longer an effective barrier 
to a college education. Of nearly $60 million in schol- 
arships and student aid funds offered each year, more 


than 10% of it goes unwanted. A student whose only 
handicap is money can surmount this easily if he 
makes the effort to apply for it. In addition, employ- 
ment opportunities on most campuses are numerous. 

The problem, really, is whether the college appli- 
cant and his preparatory school are able to meet the 
rising standards our over-crowded colleges have been 
required to adopt. 

In this tape-recorded interview, one secondary 
school administrator, acutely aware of the problem, 
tells what his schools have done, and what he believes 
other schools can do, to help their graduates get into 
college. 




















How your school can help its graduates 


Q. Most high school seniors recog- 
nize that they must have a top rec- 
ord to get in one of the more 
select colleges. But, from what one 
hears from college admission offi- 
cers, there is another factor, too. The 
applicant’s high school, itself, is on 
examination. For example, take 
the statement by Mary E. Chase, 
director of admissions at Wellesley. 
She said recently, “Increased selec- 
tivity on the part of the colleges is 
beginning to include an appraisal of 
the quality of education offered by 
the applicant’s high school.” Is this 





A high school must offer as 
good an educational program 
as it possibly can 
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something new, Dr. Moyer? Are 
you conscious of it? 


MOYER: I don’t think it is anything 
new—we have known of this for 
some time. Some colleges rate the 
success of previous graduates of a 
particular high school. They use this 
information in evaluating new appli- 
cants from the same school. 


Q. Let’s say that two applicants 
were seeking admission to one of 
these colleges. Let’s assume that one 
came from a school with an excellent 
reputation, the other from an un- 
known school. You believe the first 
child would be given preference? 


MOYER: All other things being equal, 
I would think that the college would 
give more attention to the student 
from the high school they knew 
something about. Sometimes it isn’t 
merely a matter of “excellent repu- 
tation”— it’s just a matter of know- 
ing something generally favorable 
about the high school. 


Q. That sounds like a terribly lim- 
iting factor for a student who hasn’t 
been preceded in the college of his 
choice by other graduates of his 
high school. What can a high school 
do to improve the prospects of its 
graduates in that situation? 


MOYER: It is a limiting factor, but I 
think there are several things that 
schools can, and should, do to help 
its graduates get into any college. 
The first one would be to make cer- 


tain that they are offering as good 
an educational program as they pos- 
sibly can. I think that a strong guid- 
ance department is also extremely 
important—colleges watch for that. 
And I think something you might 
call “good public relations” can also 
be built between colleges and high 
schools. 


Q. You mention a good education- 
al program, but aren’t all schools 
trying to put on the best educational 
program they possibly can? 


MOYER: Yes, I think they are trying, 
but I think there are many different 
ways of doing this. There are many 
philosophies so far as administra- 
tors are concerned. You have to 
think of the ability level of the stu- 
dents in your high school, and the 
number of students who are an- 
ticipating college. I think you have 
to consider the factor of grouping, 
as well as additional offerings to the 
students. 


Q. Let’s take that apart. If most of 
your graduates are going on to col- 
lege, it should be rather easy to 
build a college entrance program. 
But let’s say you have a 50-50 ra- 
tio, say only half of your kids are 
going to college. What can you do 
for the college entrance half that is 
going to improve their chances? 


MOYER: Well, here I believe that 
you have to plan some type of spe- 
cial grouping for them .. . give 
them something over and above the 
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in evaluating new applicants from the same school.”’ 


standard program such as the re- 
gents program in New York state. 


Q. Specifically, can you point out 
one or two examples of what you 
may have done in the past in the 
high schools and district schools 
with which you have been asso- 
ciated? 

MOYER: Well, in one situation we 
carried on an accelerated program 
in science work. We offered general 
science to the seventh and eighth 
grades on an everyday basis, al- 
lowing the students to go into biol- 
ogy in the ninth grade instead of 
into general science. 


Q. You think that might be ex- 
tremely valuable, then, on a trans- 
cript when it goes into a college? 


MOYER: I’m sure it helps. An even 
better example is a “Great Ideas” 
seminar that we offered for care- 
fully selected students in their sen- 
ior year. The high school senior got 
into the seminar based on his abili- 
ty first, secondly on his achieve- 
ment in the past and his interest 
in academic work. This was a won- 
derful educational experience for 
the boy, and it also helped him in 
getting into college. When we sent 
in his transcript to a college, we 
also sent an explanation of the en- 
tire program. 


Q. Why would a college consider 
this course important in its selection 
process? 


MOYER: I would think that it would 
mean they knew the student was 
ready to handle college level—even 
advanced college level—work. When 
competition is keen, these little 
things aren’t so little. They can make 
the whole difference. 


Q. If you will assume that a college 
only admits pretty bright kids, are 
they looking at these courses as a 
way to prevent the number of drop- 
outs or failures in the freshman 


year, or are they looking for kids — 


who can go into advanced work im- 
mediately in their freshman year 
of college? 


MOYER: I would imagine that they 
would be interested in both, al- 
though I would think that the pri- 
mary thing would be to get students 
able to handle the advanced work 
that colleges are geared to offer. 
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Q. Mr. Moyer, you listed a “good 
guidance program” as the second 
important thing that you feel a high 
school can do to improve the op- 
portunity for its children to get into 
colleges of their choice. Aren’t guid- 
ance programs pretty conventional 
in high schools these days? 


MOYER: Yes, but there are vary- 
ing types of guidance programs. 
Guidance is a comparatively new 
field in education. Until recently, 
most everyone felt that—and I’m 
speaking of the college entrance 
phase of guidance programs—most 
everyone felt that it was their re- 
sponsibility to get students to go 
to college. But, more and more, 
colleges are working with high 
school guidance departments on this 
admission problem. 


Q. Specifically, then, when you are 
speaking of a high school guidance 
department, you’re not thinking in 
terms of vocational guidance or any- 
thing of that type, you are thinking 
of help in selecting the right college. 
Is that correct? 


MOYER: It is correct except, of 
course, that guidance departments 
handle the vocational programs, too. 
What I’m referring to primarily is 
the selection of colleges. However, 
a considerable amount of guidance 
work has to be done previous to this 
by other counselors. The student 
needs help early in high school. You 
have to know what the student has 
in mind for an occupation to know 
what type of college to prepare him 


‘for and to recommend for him. 


Q. This is a fuzzy area, and guid- 
ance departments might mean dif- 
ferent things to different people. 
Let’s take Briarcliff, N. Y., where 
you worked for ten years. What 
were some of the specifics of your 
guidance program there? 


MOYER: Our guidance department 
grew, in 10 years, from a teacher 
who handed out catalogs to students, 


‘to a full-time guidance person. The 


last two or three years, our guidance 
work was pointed primarily to ad- 
mission to colleges, because such a 
large percentage of our students 
were going on to college. 


Q. How many children actually ap- 
plied for college entrance? 


MOYER: About 80% of the gradu- 
ating class. 


Q. About how many of those kids 
would you say got into a college of 
their first choice? 


MOYER: Well, practically all of them 
got into their first choice college. 
But this was a result of helping 
them with their plans and helping 
them choose what college they 
wanted to attend. 


Q. You mean you really control 
what becomes the “first choice” of | 
the student, simply by giving him 
expert guidance? 


MOYER: We-tried to help the parent 
and the student decide on where 
he might succeed. Of course, we 
had no authority nor did we try to 
force a student to make application 
in only one place. If, after we had 
talked to the student, he still wanted 
to apply to any other given college 
—he certainly had the right to do so. 


Q. Dr. Moyer, what do you do 
about a student who has his heart 
set on a certain college, but hasn’t a 
chance to qualify? Let’s say his 
father went to Harvard. That’s the 
school he wants to go to, and it is 
very important to his family, too. 
What do you do in a case like that? 


MOYER: I’m glad you asked that. 
First, let’s assume that this child 
is just an average student. It. seems 
to me that there ought to be two 
considerations: one, what’s his 
chance of getting into Harvard and, 
second, is Harvard the right school 
for him? Going back to the first 
part of this, in 1955 I made a sur- 
vey of 20 New England schools 
to find out what chance our students 
had of getting into these schools. 
It’s quite detailed. You'd have to 
read it. I don’t think I could quote 
it all here. I finally came up with a 
prognosis of the chances for one 
of our students getting into Amherst 
or Wellesley. 


Q. Could we have a copy? 


MOYER: Yes. (Ed: see boxes on 
following pages for a summary of 
this report. ) 


Q. You said that the first considera- 


tion in dealing with the child or his 
parents was his chance of getting 
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So you want your boy 
to go to Amherst 


The chances of a better-than-average high school boy 
graduate being admitted to Amherst College can be pre- 
dicted with something approaching reasonable accuracy. 
At least, so says Edward Moyer, former principal of the 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., public schools. 

Moyer made a statistical study of the question as applied 
to a boy named John who was in the top 10% of his class 
at Briarcliff. (See opposite page for study of a girl’s chances 
of being enrolled in Wellesley.) 

Since John wanted to go to Amherst, Moyer felt the boy 
and his parents should have a realistic appraisal of the 
chances for acceptance. He told them the best basis for 
prediction seemed to be figures provided by Amherst itself 
on the makeup of its previous year’s class. 

First of all, John would be one of 1400 boys seeking only 
253 vacancies in the freshman class. Therefore he has an 
18% chance of success. The previous year, 142 of the fresh- 
men (56%) were from public schools. This cuts John’s 
chances to 10%. Of that 142, only 63 come from New York 
state. John’s chances are now down to 412%. Fifteen per- 
cent of the class are sons of alumni. John is not. His chances 
slide to 4% and he hasn’t yet even filed an application. 

What happens after his high school record and his scores 
on mathematical and verbal aptitude tests are considered? 
If he scores high on the tests and is in the top quarter of his 
graduating class which he is (and so are 75% of new Am- 
herst students), then John will be competing with all other 
New York high school graduates of equal ability and quali- 
fication for only 23 vacancies. His chances of being ac- 
cepted are about 2%. 

Says Moyer: “Colleges complain about the problem of 
multiple applications. But for a high school guidance de- 
partment to advise a boy to make a single application to a 
college where he has but a 2% chance of being accepted 
is questionable. 

“Few individuals’ or businesses would invest sums of 
money in a proposition that had but a 2% chance of suc- 
ceeding.” 


admitted. What was the second 
point? 

MOYER: The second point would be 
to discuss with the parent whether 
or not this particular college is the 
right one for the child. This involves 
whether the boy is the type of boy 
who might fit that type of atmos- 
phere, whether it is a large school 
and he is coming from a small school, 
whether he has been a leader—many 
things like that. The socio-economic 
background of the student body 
would be a factor. 


Q. Then you are saying, Dr. Moy- 
er, that there is a right school for 
every child, is that correct? 


MOYER: I’m sure there is a right 
school for every child who is fit to 
go to college, and I think that a 
great deal of time and information- 
seeking should go into the selection 
of the right college. 


Q. Do you think it is possible that 
a child might miss an opportunity to 
get into the school that his parents 
want him to go to, simply because 
you steer him away from it? 


MOYER: I don’t think that we are 
steering him. 


Q. How do you sell the parents if 
they are strongly predisposed to 
send their child to a certain school? 
Isn’t it pretty hard to eradicate that 
pre-conceived idea? 


MOYER: This is difficult, but if the 
father is an active business man, it 
isn’t too hard to convince him that 
it’s a poor risk if his son would prob- 
ably have only a 2% chance to get 
into that college. 


Q. When does your guidance work 
begin for the average student in 
high school? Does it begin in his 
freshman year, so far as college en- 
trance is concerned, or do you wait 
until later for that? 


MOYER: This depends a great deal 
on the adequacy of the staff. In 
Briarcliff, with only one guidance 
counselor, we found it very difficult 
to reach down below the sophomore 
or junior year. In our present pro- 
gram in West Hempstead we have 
counselors who are working from 
the seventh grade on up. 


Q. When you say they are working 
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particular college is the right one for the child.” 


—what do they do, for example, in 
the seventh grade so far as college 
entrance is concerned? 


MOYER: Here they are trying to get 
programs scheduled for the student 
related to what their future high 
school curriculum might look like. 
They are working with both parents 
and students, trying to discover the 
child’s interests. As it moves on it 
becomes much more complex. 


Q. How much confidence can you 
have in a child’s early ideas about 
what he thinks he wants to do? 


MOYER: I believe that all students 
ought to have some sort of direction 
and perhaps the direction at that 
point may be only signs. If they are 
interested in certain things they 
ought to be provided with the ma- 
terial to develop and stimulate their 
interest. Certainly, students do 
change their minds as they grow 
older. We want themto... 


Q. There’s more to guidance than 
getting into college, but sticking to 
just that aspect, when a college 
admissions officer knows there is a 
good guidance program in the high 
school, why does that necessarily 
favorably incline him to a student 
from that high school? 


MOYER: First, I believe that he feels 
that the student is pretty well in- 
formed about the college that he is 
choosing, and that he is considered 
to be a good candidate by the guid- 
ance people. He respects these peo- 
ple if he knows they are competent. 


Q. Do admissions officers of col- 
leges actually come into a high 
school and have contact with the 
guidance department? 


MOYER: Yes. It is a very important 
part of their program. They do a 
great deal of calling at schools and 
talking to guidance departments. 


They also have interviews with stu- 


dents. Of course, we, too, want our 
students to make visits, preferably 
during their junior year, to the col- 
leges that they are considering. 


Q. Does your guidance depart- 
ment set up an appointment for the 
child who wants to visit a college? 


MOYER: Yes. We feel this is the 
continued on page 74 
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So you want your girl 
to go to Wellesley 


The likelihood of a high school graduate being able to 
enroll in a given college has been reduced fo statistics in 
a survey made by Edward Moyer, recently appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of the West Hempstead, Long Island, 
N. Y. school system. Dr. Moyer made the study while serv- 
ing as supervising principal of the Briarcliff Manor public 
schools in New York’s Westchester County. Here, Moyer 
weighs the chances of a Briarcliff girl being admitted to 
Wellesley. (On the opposite page, the same survey is ap- 
plied to a Briarcliff boy who wants to go to Amherst.) 

In this case, the study is based on the familiar Verbal 
Aptitude Test which most colleges require as a condition of 
entrance. Fifteen girls took the test. Mr. Moyer chose the 
one with the highest score. This put her on a par with 22% 
of Wellesley’s entering class of 480, or one of 106 students 
of equal ability. 

But only 46% of Wellesley students come from public 
schools, so the Briarcliff girl is seeking one of only 49 vacan- 
cies (46% of the 106 students of equal rating on the fest). 

In Wellesley’s entering class the year this estimate was 
made, 39% of the students came from the Middle Aflantic 
states. This means the Briarcliff girl is actually seeking one 
of 20 vacancies. Added fo this is the fact that 15% of 
Wellesley freshmen are daughters or granddaughters of 
alumnae. This cuts the openings available to the girl fo 17. 

Theoretically, at least, this leaves her competing with all 
other non-alumnae daughters of similar qualifications from 
all the public high schools in five states—New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland for 17 open- 
ings. 

Her chances, all other factors being equal, are indeed 
slim. 

Says Moyer: “It is this type of competition which faces 
even the brightest of our high school graduates seeking 
admission to college today. The end is not in sight because 
many established colleges are holding firmly to their present 
size even though they are faced with a swelling secondary 
school population that expects to be able to go fo college. 
It is possible that the solution fo this problem will come only 
through the rise to prominence of the many excellent smaller 
colleges throughout the country.” 
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What your school can do 
with broadcast IV 


Educational television, over commercial or non-commercial channels, 
is available to all schools. This article tells how schools are making 


use of this medium and how your schools can benefit from broadcast TV. 





Call letters Chani 
KCTS | 
KOAC-TV | 
KQED 
KUED 
KRMA-TV 
KUHT 
KETA-TV 
KUON-TV 
2 AMEIO! i: 
_ KICAIV 
WHA-TY 
WMYS- 
WILL-TV 
WIvs 
WKAR-TV 
WOSU-TV 
WCET 
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Last month, School Management 
investigated the status, potentialities 
and problems of closed-circuit tele- 
vision. As was pointed out, closed- 
circuit is but one of the ways to use 
television as an educational tool. 
This month we look at the other two 
avenues, educational (or non-com- 
mercial) television and educational 
scheduling over commercial television 
stations. These are grouped under the 
heading “broadcast television.” _ 

Most of the material presented in 
this article was compiled by William 
A. Harper, director of information 
services at the Educational Television 
and Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The ETRC develops and distributes 
educational television programs for 
a network of stations. Editor 
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= = # Educational television is 
an extremely broad concept. It can 
be taken to mean any program that 
adds to the knowledge of its view- 
ers. Such telecasts as See It Now, 
Omnibus, Bold Journey and even 
dramatic presentations like Play- 
house 90 and Shirley Temple’s 
Storybook fall into this category. 
But the phrase can refer more spe- 
cifically to programs whose major 
objective is education and educating 
rather than entertainment. These 
may be aimed at pre-school chil- 
dren, at various groups of adults 
or at children of school age. 

In most cities where educational 
programs, in the latter sense, are 
being telecast over commercial or 
non-commercial outlets, the schools 
have taken an active role in plan- 
ning and securing the material to 


be exhibited. These schools have ac- 
cepted as their responsibility not 
only the children actually attending 
classes, but all members of the 
community. 

This article is concerned prima- 
rily with the actual use to which 
schools have been able, and are 
going to be able, to put educational 
television in the classrooms. How- 
ever, since educational television 
over commercial or non-commercial 
channels, unlike closed-circuit tele- 
casting, can be picked up by the 
community-at-large, it must be 
viewed against a background of 
educational television for the whole 
community. 

Actually, as one spokesman for 
educational television pointed out, 
this can be an advantage. “Many 
times,” he said, parents watch the 
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same instructional programs their 
children are seeing in their class- 
rooms. Knowing exactly what the 
teacher has been doing, the parent 
is in a better position to help with 
homework or to answer questions 
growing out of the classroom work.” 
Six years ago, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission set aside 
258 channels in the very high and 
ultra high frequency ranges to be 
used exclusively by non-commer- 
cial educational television stations 
(ETV). Thirty-one such stations 
are operating today, with others in 
the planning or construction stage. 
Twenty-nine are members of the 
National Educational Television net- 
work (NET). All broadcast openly 
into their communities and can be 
tuned in on the home set just the 
same as any commercial channel. 
The stations belonging to the 
NET are coordinated nationally by 
the Educational Television and 
Radio Center which offers them a 
regular weekly program service. 
Most of the stations supplement 
these programs with local offerings. 
Many of the programs broadcast 
during daytime hours are integrated 


Shakespearean authority Frank Baxter traces the history of books and printing on the ETV series “The Written Word.” 


into regular classroom study to en- 
rich the course work. Thus, a class 
in 12th-grade American literature 
might tune in the NET’s weekly 
“Prospect of Literature” or a class 
in science might use “The Elements” 
with Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg to bring 
special authority to the classroom 
discussions. And, of course, many 
stations have developed, with their 
area schools, local classroom pro- 
grams to be telecast during school 
hours. 


Schools draw heavily 


In almost every city where there 
is a non-commercial station, schools 
draw heavily upon them for ma- 
terial. Most important to a school 
executive, however, is the fact that 
many of these stations are offering 
direct instructional programs, either 
on an experimental or regular 
basis, and bringing the words of 
some of the best local and national 
authorities on various subjects, to 
large numbers of students. 

One such example is provided by 
non-commercial station WHYY-TV 
in Philadelphia which went on the 
air in the Fall of 1957. The station, 





which is partially supported by the 
Philadelphia school system, is con- 
centrating entirely at present on 
direct and supplementary instruc- 
tion on the primary and secondary 
levels. (It plans to do adult pro- 
gramming eventually in addition to 
school work.) Programs are being 
produced in cooperation with Phila- 
delphia’s board of public education, 
the Diocesan schools, suburban and 
independent school districts and the 
school of education of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

To test the utility of this TV 
instruction, nine schools have been 
selected to receive regularly tele- 
vised work in social studies, history 
and biology, but altogether 200 of 
the areas’ schools are making use of 
the programs. 

The point here is that an educa- 
tional station is receiving major 
financial support from schools and 
in return is offering the schools im- 
portant instructional assistance. 

This kind of help is generally 
available in cities where there are 
educational stations. ETV stations 
in Alabama, St. Louis and Seattle, 
to name just three, are working 
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with schools in such endeavors. In 
New Orleans, station WYES-TV 
works closely with the schools 
which help support it by appropri- 
ating an annual budget of 50¢ per 
student for the station. 

Of course, scheduling the tele- 
casts to coincide with school pro- 
grams is a major administrative 
problem. However, with proper 
planning and cooperation it can be 
fairly easily overcome. 

When the St. Louis Educational 
Television Commission was created 
four years ago to establish non- 
commercial station KETC in that 
city, four representatives of the 
schools were named to the com- 
mission. The school system agreed 
to support the station financially in 
return for quality programs broad- 
cast during school hours as well as 
in the evenings. 


Discussed Scheduling 


The school administrators then 
sat down with the operators of the 
station to schedule programs so that 
they could best meet the needs of 
the schools. During the first year of 
KETC’s operation, about six cur- 
ricular-type programs were broad- 
cast during school hours. These 
were programs designed to enrich 
regular instruction and they were 
scheduled in such a way that 
teachers could make maximum use 
of them in the classroom. 

Today KETC offers 17 different 
series of programs during school 
hours. At least 13 of these are of 
an instructional nature, from 
second-grade spelling to literature 
and science. During the evenings 
homework-type programs are pre- 
sented, such as a current offering on 
space medicine. These the family is 
invited to view together, but the 
child, in many cases, will be asked 
to discuss the material covered in 
the next day’s classes. Shows of an 
inservice training nature are also 
offered during the evening, espe- 
cially for teachers. 


The programs broadcast during 


school hours now reach a total of 
2,601 classrooms. Most of the talent 
for them comes from the schools. 
The content for all instructional and 
enrichment programs is planned by 
content committees made up of 
teachers and curriculum experts 
from the St. Louis system. 

Clair Tettemer, a schoolman with 
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Sculptor Carl Mose created this head in 10 half-hour televised 
sessions over station KETC in St. Louis to give the viewing public a 
better understanding of the problems of an artist. 


broadcast training, was appointed 
by the school system to direct the 
inschool programming operation for 
KETC. Working with him are two 
consultants from the schools, one on 
the elementary and the other on 
the secondary level. 

Another example of scheduling 
cooperation between schools and 
non-commercial television can be 
seen in Pittsburgh, where station 
WQED devotes four hours of its 
schedule to classroom programs. 

There are five special programs 
shown each day at a different 
time. These half-hour shows include 
“Conquest of Science,” which takes 
high school general science students 
on tours to places of scientific 
interest; “The High Road,” a lan- 
guage arts program for the inter- 
mediate grades that gives children 
pointers on notetaking, interview- 
ing, reading for various purposes, 
preparing for tests, etc.; “Gateway 
to Business,” for high school stu- 
dents taking business courses; 
“Under the Sun,” for grade school 


science classes; and “Talking 
Town,” a speech improvement ses- 
sion for the primary grades. 

Once each week each program 
can be viewed at 9:05, 9:25, 1:32, 
2:17 or 2:37 (see box, page 83). 
Intertwined with these “Schooltime” 
programs, are four Television Teach- 
ing Demonstration programs, in 
reading (9:45) for the fifth grade; 
arithmetic (11:05) for fifth grade; 
physics (1:00) for high school; and 
history and geography (1:50) for 
fifth grade. 

Also shown during the school day 
is a program of games, songs and 
handwork for pre-school children at 
home. The afternoon and evening 
hours are devoted to educational 
programs for adults (Adult School 
of the Air, American Art Today) 
and to a children’s corner which is 
primarily entertaining though it con- 
tains elements of education. 

In addition, the station broad- 
casts makeup summer courses for 
students who have had difficulty 


continued on page 82 
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The truth about 


Don’t get carried away by dreams of economy in 


your new elementary school. It’s a tricky job to 


schedule multiple-use space. You may save square 


feet—and handicap your educational program. 


Editor’s Note: The following article 
is based on a tape-recorded interview 
with N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., and Frank 
Lopez, of Engelhardt, Engelhardt, 
Leggett and Cornell, educational con- 
sultants. 


= = @ Whyare educators gun-shy 
about multi-purpose rooms? Ex- 
amine the case of an elementary 
school in New York state com- 
pleted early last year... 

The school has 18 classrooms for 
grades one through six. Over the 
opposition of the superintendent, but 
at the insistence of the school build- 
ing committee, the architect , de- 
signed a combination gymnasium- 
playroom and cafeteria. The school 
was occupied in early 1957. Since 
that time, except in very mild 
weather, the children have aver- 
aged less than one period a week 
of physical education—although 
the state mandates four! 

This situation was completely 
predictable. The normal school 
week is 30 hours or about 36 class 
periods. There are 18 classes in the 
school. Of the 36 class periods dur- 
ing which the room can be used, 
about 20 a week are lost in setting 
up for lunch, feeding the children 
in two shifts, and tearing down the 
tables. This leaves a maximum of 
16 class periods available for sched- 
uling physical education. 


Admittedly, this is an extreme 
case of poor planning. But it serves 
to make this important point—in 
all but the very small elementary 
schools, the combination of a gym- 
nasium with any other function is 
certain to lead to an impossible 
scheduling situation. 


In smaller schools 

In a smaller school, however, the 
picture changes. Take the case of 
a six-room, or even an eight-room, 
elementary school. The children 
could be scheduled for physical ed- 
ucation twice or even three times 
a week. If it was used three times 
a week (18 periods out of 36) 
there would still be ample time to 
use the space for feeding purposes 
and even have a few periods avail- 
able for assembly or special use 
such as art or music. 

A situation where you have two 
small elementary schools, each with 
its own multi-purpose room, pro- 
vides a particularly ideal set-up. A 
full time, fully accredited physical 
education teacher can shuttle be- 
tween the two schools. Optimum 
teacher utilization is feasible. 

According to the Engelhardt or- 
ganization, some school districts 
plan with the mistaken idea that a 
teacher can handle more children 
in a physical education class than 


in a classroom. They therefore fall 
into the trap of under-planning for — 
their physical education needs. It 
is axiomatic that a single teacher § 
cannot handle more than 35 to 40 | 
children, in any athletic activity, 7 
with any degree of control. The ~ 
practice is highly undesirable and % 
downright dangerous. For that rea- © 


son, they suggest that a multi- % 


purpose playroom should not be | 
planned if the school is to have 
nine or more classrooms immedi- = 
ately or in the future, unless the 
room is large enough to accommo- 
date two or more classes and © 
teacher stations. Even then, they 
discourage the idea of combining 7 
formal gymnasium space with a | 
cafeteria. In preference, they sug- 
gest using the multi-purpose room 
for eating, assembly, and a limited 
number of special purpose activi- © 
ties. 


What is good practice? 

As a starting point, it’s well to | 
remember that it’s virtually impos- § 
sible to schedule any space for | 
100% _ utilization. In fact, even 
80% utilization is difficult to 
achieve in most situations. In an 
assembly room intended for other 
uses, for example, it is necessary to 
allow time for setting up chairs and 
then removing and storing them be- 
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multi-purpose rooms 
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An extremely successful multi-purpose area in Southgate School, North Colonie, 
N. Y. The art alcove, seen in the background, houses permanent facilities. Cafeteria, 
art, dramatics, and music storage are adjacent to where they will be used. Henry L. 
Blatner, architect. Englehardt, Englehardt, Leggett & Cornell, consultants. 





























































































A successful multi-purpose room for a small elementary school is to be found at Kissam Lane, in Glenhead, Long Island. Note 





small “stage” in background. For a close-up, see page 44 and below. 


fore the space can be re-used. The 
same is true in a cafeteria combina- 
tion. In this case, it is wise to allow 
at least two hours a day for the 
preparation-feeding-cleanup _pro- 
cedure. 

To understand fully the pre- 
requisites for combination space, it 





is well to consider the basic educa- 
tional and architectural require- 
ments for certain activities. Here 
are some of the most obvious ones: 

1) Physical education-social use- 
recreation. A playroom for lower 
elementary grades does not have 
as rigid standards as similar space 


Cafeteria service is 
through door at ex- 
treme left. Clerestory 
windows provide nat- 
ural illumination. 


at higher levels. Ceiling height, 
lighting, equipment, floor surfacing, 
can vary widely. This type of use 
is easily combinable with others if 
properly conceived. 

2) Gymnasium. A true gym re- 
quires great height, much special- 
ized equipment, and a special floor 
demanding expensive maintenance. 
It poses difficult acoustical, heating, 
ventilating and lighting problems. 
In short, it is so highly specialized 
that it is very difficult to combine 
with other spaces. 

3) Eating. The cafeteria or 
lunchroom is more flexible in its 
demands than a gymnasium. Its 
ceiling height can vary, its flooring, 
wall surfaces, acoustical problems, 
and similar essentials, are less rig- 
idly specified by its use. The same 
is true of its shape. It does demand 
special equipment, but often this 
can easily be portable or combined 
with equipment for other part time 
uses. It is moderately easy to com- 
bine with other usage. 

4) Assembly space. The true 
“auditorium,” considered as a com- 

text continued on page 44 
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QUOTES FROM THE TAPE RECORDED INTERVIEW 





Frank Lopez 


Two hours out 


“When you combine the cafeteria with an 
elementary gymnasium—we’ll call it a play- 
room—you cut two hours right out of the 
heart of the school day because of the feeding 
problem. From about 11:30 until about 1:30 
you're setting up, feeding, and tearing down. 
In addition, you’ve got the storeroom problem 
of where to put the tables.” Engelhardt 


Library-cafeteria won’t work 


“The  library-cafeteria combination won't 
work. I know of one case where they have a 
library in the rear of the cafeteria, with the 
shelving standing right out in the open. Class- 
room experience in the library is lost. In any 
school, a library is really an extension of the 
classroom when properly employed.” Lopez 


Classroom lunch by choice 


“A multi-purpose room doesn’t have to be 
a special space. In the Blue Creek School in 
North Colonie, they are serving lunch to the 
boys and girls in the primary grades in their 
classrooms. This is done by choice, not emer- 
gency. They prefer it. It’s not noisy. It’s free 
from tension. It’s not the big scramble in the 
cafeteria space. They sit down like little ladies 
and gentlemen in their own fashion, chatting 
with one another. The teacher stays with them. 
Food is wheeled down the corridor in a hot 
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cart, the children line up outside their class- 
rooms to get their trays and go back and sit 
down in the room. Thus, the classroom is 
truly a multi-purpose room.” Engelhardt 


Challenge architects 


“Why do we see so many poorly designed 
multi-purpose rooms popping up all over the 
country? I think it’s because architects have 
not been challenged to do a good job. An 
architect is not an educator. He must be com- 
pletely briefed about the educational function 
of the particular space. He must be told about 
teaching techniques. If he lets his imagination 
roam, he may very well imagine teaching 
processes that do not exist. This happens. It’s 
up to the educators to brief the architect, 
then his imagination can be challenged in 
line with good educational processes.” Lopez 


Wasting teacher time 


“The big problem today is teacher utilization 
—making the most of teaching time. When a 
multi-purpose room is over-scheduled, and you 
take necessary space out from underneath 
the teacher, you are wasteful of his or her 
time. This is one of the reasons why a com- 
bination of gymnasium with other activities 
doesn’t work. You think you save money on 
building, but you’re wasting time.” Engelhardt 





N. L. Engelhardt 
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plete adult-type theater, is an anach- 
ronism, and an unfair problem to 
foist on the elementary school to- 
day except in rare cases 
where community-educational re- 
quirements demand it. More and 
more schools find that with modern 
educational concepts they need an 
intimate audience-stage relation- 
ship for educational purposes, not 
the formal stage in the infrequently 
used auditorium. These spaces re- 
quire good vision, good acoustics, 
proper circulation and reasonable 
stage size. Research indicates that 
typical usage of the big auditorium 
during school hours is only about 
10%. These large rooms do not 
combine well with other activities 
except, perhaps, community meet- 
ing use. 


What combinations will work? 


A particularly good example of 
a multi-purpose room that has 
worked out well in use can be 
found in the Southgate School in 
North Colonie, N. Y. The school 
has 12 classrooms plus a kinder- 
garten. The special room combines 
cafeteria, assembly, art instruction 
center and community meeting 
room (see cuts). Because the ac- 
tivities for which this room was 
designed have homogeneous re- 
quirements, almost total utilization 
is possible. The art alcove provides 
permanent storage and facilities for 
the itinerant art teacher who moves 
between several schools in the dis- 


trict, spending an hour or two every 


day in each of the schools. The 


children use the same tables dur- 
ing art class as they do for eating. 
No set-up or tear down is neces- 
sary. There is an elementary-school 
size stage, which doesn’t have to be 
very large or very high. It serves 
very well for simple dramatic per- 
formances or as a setting for a 
motion picture screen. It is also 
extremely useful for community 
meetings and can be used for Girl 
and Boy Scout meetings, PTA, and 
similar after-school activities. Mu- 
sic classes can also spill over into 
the larger area when it is not in 
use for other purposes. 


In a smaller school 


A good example of how a physi- 
cal education area can be combined 
with other activities in a smaller 
school can be found in the Kissam 
Lane elementary school at Glen 
Head, N. Y. Here the architect de- 
signed a combination playroom- 
assembly-cafeteria-community area 
(see cuts). 

Kissam Lane is a “neighborhood 
type” primary school accommodat- 
ing grades K-4. It has six classrooms 
(two kindergartens) in close phys- 
ical conjunction with the multi- 
purpose area. Since all of the 
children can eat at once, this re- 
quires little more than an hour a 
day. 

Unlike a large elementary school 
or high school, a primary school 


Small stage at Kissam Lane is ideal for primary level program. Drapes permit 
room to be darkened easily for audio-visual work. Opposite wall provides 
built-in storage. 








works under a less rigid bell-ring- 
ing schedule, so teachers are able 
to move their classes in and out 
of the multi-purpose space almost 
at will. Much of the moveable 
equipment can be left in place be- 
cause of the homogeneity of the 
activities for which the room is 
scheduled. A small “stage,” which 
is really no more than an elevated 
area set into one wall, provides 
good facilities for visual aids, as- 
semblies, and community use with 
little difficulty. 


Other combinable uses 


Unfortunately, the general ap- 
proach to multi-purpose rooms is 
usually based on the hope of econ- 
omy. While this is a reasonable 
end to seek, it too often can lead 
to false economies at the expense 
of educational values. 

It may be more rewarding, par- 
ticularly on the secondary level, to 
think in terms of the positive ad- 
vantages to be gained from com- 
bining academic activities which 
complement one another in the 
educational process. Increasingly, 
secondary school educators are be- 
coming aware of the need to break 
down the barriers between depart- 
ments or subjects in the interest of 
turning out graduates with a “com- 
plete picture.” 

Rooms combining such studies 
can not only effect savings without 
diluting education but they may, 
in fact, increase the value of the 
courses taught. 


By the same token, on the ele- 
mentary level it is worth investigat- 
ing the following areas for combina- 
tion rooms: 

1) Art-music, where some inter- 
relations exist and space and cost 
savings are potentially worth con- 
sidering. 

2) Speech-dramatics-demonstra- 
tions-music, where both educational 
and cost considerations are com- 
patible. 

3) Teachers dining-lounge-work- 
room, which may stimulate the ex- 
change of ideas among the staff. 

4) Visual aids-special subjects, 
when the proscribed curriculum 
can make use of such facilities. End 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF 
school financing 


Here’s how one small midwestern community, burdened with 
classroom shortages, financed its own school construction when 
its bond issue could not be sold. Since it took this bold 
step, other school districts are trying to go it alone, too. 


THE PROBLEM: Ready to float a 
$1.15 million bond issue to finance 
a desperately needed high school 
building, a district discovers that 
no investment firm wants the bonds 
at the statutory limit of 4%. State 
aid is not available and Federal aid, 
because of red tape, is out of the 
question. The school has only 120 
days to accept a contractor’s bar- 
gain bid and the need for the school 
grows more urgent daily. 


THE COMMUNITY: Growing Boon- 
ville in Boon Township (population 
14,800), a southern Indiana coal- 
mining area, 15 miles from indus- 
trial Evansville, assessed valuation 
$10 million. The district’s five 
schools, designed to house 1,700 


‘pupils, hold more than 1,900. New 


housing developments, overflowing 
from nearby Evansville, mean a 
growing classroom shortage. 


THE SOLUTION: Sell the bonds to 
the people of your own community. 
Ignoring the laughter of investment 
experts, Boonville puts the bonds 
up for sale at 4% interest. The peo- 
ple of Boonville oversubscribe the 
$1.15 million by enough to build 
a new elementary school, too. 
Heartened by Boonville’s pioneering, 
other school districts are considering 
this plan. Here’s how Boonville did 
it: 

Boonville, Ind., is not a wealthy 
community. The 14,800 people of 
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Boon Township are probably no 
more “school conscious” than the 
people of any community of similar 
size and economy. Overcrowding of 
Boonville’s five schools, while typi- 
cal, is no worse than that of many 
a US community these days. Yet 
the school district was able not only 
to rally public support for a new 
high school, but to persuade the tax- 
payers to put up the cash in ad- 
vance. 

Boonville did it well within the 
framework of existing Indiana state 
law, which is not unique in most 
respects. Whether any other school 
district would be able to execute the 
same program, might be affected to 
some extent by individual state laws. 


The first of two hurdles 


In early 1956, Boonville’s prob- 
lem was more than mere failure to 
sell its bonds. The school district’s 
borrowing capacity (2% of assessed 
valuation under state law) would 
not provide adequate funds for the 
new high school. But there was a 
loophole: Indiana law also permits 
the formation of a holding corpora- 


tion to build a new school, issue 


bonds (at 4% interest) to pay 
for it, and lease the building to the 
school district until the bonds are 
retired, at which time the school dis- 
trict becomes the owner. 

Some 200 civic-minded Boonville 
residents, long concerned with 
school problems, formed the Boon- 
ville-Boon Township School Build- 


ing Corp., and issued $7,510 worth 
of stock for operating purposes. Un- 
der law, the stock gave its holders 
voting rights, but no interest is paid 
when the stock is redeemed. The 
officers of the corporation, elected 
by the non-profiting stockholders, 
were: a housewife; a circuit court 
judge, the president of the local 
Peoples Trust and Savings Bank, an 
appliance dealer, and an attorney 
who was president of the Boonville 
National Bank. 

The presence of two bankers on 
the board was no accident. Says At- 
torney Kenneth Weyerbacher, one 
of the bankers, “Any plan such as 
we eventually worked out, depends 
entirely on the cooperation of the 
banks, and a free-thinking banker 
on the board is an absolute neces- 
sity.” 

The corporation’s entire program 
was conducted with the step by step 
approval of the school board. An 
architect was hired, plans drawn, 
and bids from contractors requested. 
Five bids came in. The corporation 
board accepted the lowest, a par- 
ticularly attractive offer, and award- 
ed a contract subject to sale of the 
$1.15 million in bonds. (Cost of 
construction was actually $949,888, 
the balance covering land acquisi- 
tion, engineering and legal expen- 
ses.) The contract also allowed the 
contractor to withdraw his offer in 
120 days, which put a time limit 
on all that followed. 

When the bonds were put out for 






































bids, there were no offers. The bond 
market had begun to slide in De- 
cember of 1956. Bond houses were 
buying government issues which, al- 
though they paid only 3% % inter- 
est, could be cashed at any time. 
Municipal bonds, with their fixed 
maturity dates, were of no interest. 

The corporation appealed, as a 
hardship case, to the Indiana Com- 
mon School Fund Building Com- 
mission whose function it is to buy 
such bonds when they cannot be sold 
otherwise. But the appeal came dur- 
ing a bitter shift in Indiana gover- 
nors and the application was turned 
down on the ground that no funds 
were available. The corporation’s 
officers vetoed a suggestion to re- 
quest Federal aid because, among 
other reasons, unraveling red tape 
would take considerably longer than 
the 120-day time limit. 


The second hurdle 

Credit for the idea to sell the 
bonds locally goes to Weyerbacher 
although, he explained later, “it 
seemed like an almost impossible 
task at the time. Our community is 
rather small and not wealthy in any 
sense.” In spite of this, the directors 
of the holding company felt they had 
no other alternative. This decision 
made, the corporation met with 
newspaper and radio representatives 
and was assured of ample publicity. 
At the same time, both Boonville 
banks agreed to buy bonds to the 
legal limit—10% of their total capi- 
tal and surplus. Weyerbacher and 
Waldo Hendrickson, the two bank- 
ers on the corporation board, also 
obtained pledges from the two banks 
in nearby Evansville and from sev- 
eral smaller banks in Warrick Coun- 
ty. Altogether, the banks were to 
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buy only $300,000 worth of bonds. 
The remainder had to come from 
private individuals in the Boonville 
area. : 

Nobody on the board, says Wey- 
erbacher, had any idea of how to 
go about selling the bonds. But they 
decided to act as their own brokers 
and thus save themselves and the 
buyers the cost of brokerage fees. 
They obtained maturity schedules 
from an Indianapolis investment 
house and from a Chicago bank 
and put the bonds up for sale in 
denominations of $1,000 each. 

Much of the selling was done, in 
person, by members of the corpora- 
tion. But it also drafted, and dis- 
tributed widely, a seven-page pros- 
pectus which outlined in detail the 
bond proposal and how it worked, 
explained the need for the new 
school, and gave an economic ap- 
praisal of the entire community. 

Actually, holding company offi- 
cers commented later, the sale was 
aided by public ignorance. Most peo- 
ple, they discovered, did not know 
that municipal bonds were available 
to individuals and they were pleased 
to learn they could buy them. 

“The investment houses,” Weyer- 
bacher said, “told us it couldn’t ‘be 
done. They laughed at us and dis- 
couraged ‘us.” 

But, in less than three weeks, the 
entire amount of the issue had been 
pledged by the banks and by 117 
individuals. 

In fact, total pledges amounted to 
$100,000 in excess of the issue. 

Boonville banks had given the 
project another push by offering to 
loan money to bond purchasers at 
4% interest with the bonds as sole 
collateral. “Bankers went out of 


their way,” says Weyerbacher, “to 


there are decided advantages to the way it (the Boonville project) 
was done. In the first place, the local drive must have tapped some money sources 
the professional bond salesman could not reach. Bringing new money into the bond 
market is in itself an anti-inflationary move. 

“Secondly, the experiment showed there’s still a chance for the local community 
and even for the individual to get what he needs by his own efforts. He needn‘t be 
the hopeless pawn of economic and political trends. By working out his own solution, 
he is contributing to the variety of thought and procedures that has helped make 
America great. 

“To put it more bluntly, despite the habit of passing laws to take care of things, 
there’s still more than one way to skin a cat. And it’s a good thing for the country 
that there are people willing to look for the other ways.” The Evansville (Ind.) Courier. 





assure people that the bonds really 
were a good investment.” 
Maturity dates on the bonds sold 
were allocated at a public drawing 
in the circuit courtroom in Boon- 


’ ville. Names of the 117 buyers were 


dropped into a hat and drawn by 
the president of the senior class at 
the township high school. 

“There was no big money in- 
volved in the sale,” Weyerbacher 
said, “although some of the pur- 


chasers did take rather  iarge 
amounts.” 
The last hurdle 


Construction of the new school 
has begun and it will be ready for 
occupancy in September of this 
year, when a heavy influx of new 
students is expected. 

In addition to solving a seeming- 
ly hopeless financial problem, the 
bond sale served also to stimulate 
considerable interest in Boonville 
schools. “Many people who we 
originally thought would have no in- 
terest in the project, have now be- 
come most enthusiastic about the 
new school,” says Weyerbacher. 

Boonville’s daring step has al- 
ready proved a blessing to at least 
two other Indiana school districts 
in similar plights. Tell City, unable 
to dispose of only $225,000 in bonds 
through normal channels, put them 
on the local market. Troy Township, 
in Perry County, is conducting a 
similar program. 

Had Boonville only known how 
successful its project was going to 
be, it would have taken it farther. 
“We found that we could also have 
built a grade school,” Weyerbacher 
said, “since we could have obtained 
subscriptions for an additional 
$50,000 worth of bonds.” End 
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Super Hil-Tone has a special property (called 
AD-SORPTIVE action) which attracts and holds 
dirt. After you sweep, a thin protective film is 
left on the floor. This film attracts particles of 
germ laden dust as they are brought in, holds 
them much as a magnet holds nails. 

Superior attraction of Super Hil-Tone in the 
sweeping mop draws up all these particles, quick 
and clean. Sweeping does not stir up dust. None 
settles back on the swept floor. Daily dust-up is 
fast, simple, thorough. The mop literally glides 
over the surface—no drag, no fatigue. 


The Hillyard “Maintaineer ®” shows you -how to take advantage 
of modern labor-saving treatment techniques and short cuts. 
He’s your own trained floor care specialist, 

“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
U.S.A. 
Passaic, N. J. 
San Jese, Calif. 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 


and-SEEK 


once over gets it with yard suPeR HIL:- TONE 


HILLYARD FLOOR CARE 
saves half the Labor! 


with DUST. «. 


And—Super Hil-Tone’s non-oily film left after 
sweeping actually protects the floor’s finish, 
makes it last longer—helps bring out to the full 
the rich, natural sheen of the flooring and its 
finish. 

The big opportunity to save money in floor care 
is NOT in the pennies spent for materials. Rather, 
it’s in the dollars that go for labor. Super Hil- 
Tone can help you save real money, by making 
sweeping a “walk-over”. Here is still another 
proof of the axiom, Economy in floor mainte- 
nance never comes from cheap materials. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. B-3 

( Please send me full information on how to save money 
in floor sweeping. 

(C0 Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer make ao FREE Survey 
and recommend treatments for my floors. 





Firm or Institution.. 


Address............ 








(For more information, see last page) 
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How your district can make 


low-cost movies 


A two-man team in Whittier, Calif., is making professional movies 


at a fraction of the professional cost. Your district can do it too. 


= # & A school district in Cali- 
fornia nas found a way to produce 
high quality movies—in color and 
with a sound track—for just $21 
per running minute. The usual com- 
mercial rate is about $1,000 per 
minute. 

Whittier Union High district has 
turned out four of these low-cost 
productions, each averaging 18 
minutes, for $350 to $400 per 
film. Although all of Whittier’s 
movies are for public relations pur- 
poses, the methods used could be 
adapted for any kind of movie. 

“Competent volunteers is the es- 
sence of the system,” says John De 
Noon, coordinator of audio-visual 
materials for the district, who is one 
of the two men essentially respon- 
sible for Whittier’s successful mov- 
ies. The other man involved is Wil- 
liam Keim, child welfare and at- 
tendance director at one of the 
schools. . 

Together these men write the 
scripts, get and transport props, 
build the shooting schedule, light 
each scene, direct it, photograph it 
and edit the developed film. 

“It doesn’t have to be a two- 
man job,” says De Noon. “We hap- 
pen to work well together and en- 


joy doing it. But as a matter of fact, 
it’s essential on a job of this sort to 
have the support of the whole 
school district. Not just the super- 
intendent, the board, teachers and 
students, either, but the whole com- 
munity. Parents, businessmen, ev- 
erybody has to cooperate.” 
Enthusiasm and interest are bas- 
ic ingredients in these movies but 
there are other essentials, too. For 
one, if an $18,000 film is going to 
be produced for under $400, a 
maximum number of services and 
supplies must be obtained free. A 





lot of the equipment used in mak- 
ing Whittier’s films is borrowed, in- 
cluding the camera. Film is pur- 
chased from a local merchant at a 
discount. 

Planning is another essential in- 
gredient. Every shot is planned 
down to the last detail. Everything 
is set beforehand. When a scene 
calls for several actors, camera pos- 
itions and movements of people 
are diagrammed in detail before 
shooting. Once approved, no devia- 
tion from script is allowed. 

“And you’d be surprised how 
hard this is to enforce,” says Keim. 
“People whom we've known for 
years suddenly develop tempera- 
ment when they become actors. 
It’s doubly hard when you remem- 
ber that our pictures are supposed 
to create goodwill. We have to be 
careful to start building that right 
while we’re shooting.” 

By careful planning, Keim and 
De Noon are able to obtain 800 feet 
of useable film out of every 1,000 
shot. “The commercial studios ex- 
pect to save only one foot of every 
seven,” says Keim. 

All the Whittier films have had 
the same purpose—to familiarize 
citizens with the modern high school 
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curriculum, educational goals, prob- 
lems of growth and financing. How- 
ever, each film has emphasized just 
one of these. 

The 1955 film “Report to the 
People,” for example, dramatized 
the rapid postwar growth of the dis- 
trict. It opened with aerial views of 
the city, photographed by a local 
dentist who is a light plane enthu- 
siast and a good photographer. 

Subsequent shots pictured newly- 
built shopping centers and real es- 
tate housing developments. This 
led logically to a sequence showing 
a new high school under construc- 
tion. Always stressing public rela- 
tions, the film concentrated on the 
local contractor and workmen who 
were doing the job. 

From there the script moved into 
an explanation of the curriculum 
and ended by discussing the in- 
creased financial needs of the ex- 
panding school district. 

The total cost for this movie was 
$383. 

Three of Whittier’s movies made 
reference to particular tax rate or 
bond issue referendums. Two of 
these were won and the lone defeat 
was attributed to factors beyond 
the control of the school district. 
The movies were considered a ma- 
jor factor in the two victories. 

The one film that makes no ref- 
erence to a specific election is titled 
“Our Share in America.” The em- 
phasis of this movie is on under- 
standing the educational goals of a 
modern high school curriculum. It 
has been found a very effective me- 
dium for presentation to PTAs, 
service groups, and other clubs. 

Based on their experience so far, 
De Noon and Keim offer these 
points of advice for anyone wishing 
to embark on a movie project. 

1. Never expose a foot of film 
without consulting a light meter. 

2. Don’t move the camera unless 
you can’t avoid it. Attempts at “pan” 
shots are tricky and costly. They 
waste too much footage. 

3. Take great pains with the edit- 
ing. Cutting is perhaps the most im- 
portant technical part of the job. 

4. Don’t be afraid to ask ques- 
tions. Every supplier of materials or 
services you are using will be glad 
to offer advice and suggestions. 

“It takes time and patience,” the 
two-man team says. “But when the 
job is done, your satisfaction makes 
the work worth while.” End 
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Now mimeograph 
more kinds of copies... 
in less time with less work 


New 1958 A. B. Dick machines bring mimeo- 
graphing to an all-time high in versatility and ability 
to work duplicating miracles. Inking is completely 
automatic! Choose paste ink cylinder for unmatched 
cleanliness and up to 20,000 copies on a single ink- 
ing. Or pick the fluid ink cylinder to use new fast 
drying inks without slipsheeting on a wide variety 
of papers. All cylinders are completely enclosed for 
cleanliness. A new feed virtually eliminates “doubles.” 
New, much lower prices, too! 

Mail coupon for complete information. Or call 
your distributor of A. B. Dick products. He’s listed 
under Duplicating Machines in the classified section 
of your phone book. 


AB DICK 


DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 





P.S. All A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with all makes of 
suitable stencil duplicating products. 























(a A. B. DICK Company, Dept. SM-48 7 
5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 7 

e 

Please send more information about the new mimeographs that ‘6 
produce more kinds of copies in less time with less work, . 

. 
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|] PEABODY presents 


Aaftb ly desigrad will tiny adieace fad 


a completely new chair concept 


The Student Line Chair stacks level, stacks 
snugly, stacks firmly balanced to greater number-— 
takes up less space. Every feature was designed 
with the student in mind, providing advanced 
function. Notice the leg design...greater stability- 
nothing to trap heels. Self-adjusting glides hug 
the floor; longer wear. Extra large back and seat 
are contoured for all position comfort. 
















closed book box desk 






all work surfaces adjustable...a Peabody exclusive! 


we invite you to send 
for our new catalog 


Shows the complete new Student 

Line... full-color illustrations, 
all-new features, details of a 
construction, materials and finishes. 4 
The big news in school furniture! 
Write for it now, NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


DIVISION OF 
® 
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the all-new “Student Line’ 





eee 


efficient “Student Line” tables 


An entirely new concept in streamlined 
stability. Sturdy free-standing design; 

no bars or cross braces to cramp legs, or to 
collect dust. Tables easily adjust to three 

1’’ height positions. All leg assemblies inset, 
leaving all corners open for efficient, 
unimpeded use. Oversize self-adjusting floor 
glides. Small sizes with plywood tops, larger 
sizes all hollow core, light weight, warp 
resistant. All work surfaces melamine plastic. 
Line includes A full range of all models and sizes up to 96” 


half-round to meet every educational need. 
tables with 15 : 


straight side. 





new ‘‘matching’’ teacher’s desks 


...to round out the all-new and highly 
functional Student Line. Handsome, durable, 
exceptionally roomy teachers’ desks. 
Available in two sizes: 30” x 48” with single 
right hand metal drawer pedestal; 30” x 60” 
with both right hand and left hand pedestals. 
Top surface is non-reflective, with rich 
natural maple wood grain pattern, melamine 
plastic surfaces. These desks provide generous 
space for work...every advanced feature for 
handiness and comfort. Truly an 
achievement in superb design. 








study top chair unit 3 tablet arm chair open book box desk and chair 








under-seat book storage rack available as an accessory...large size...accessible from either side 


> 


THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC., NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 





(For more information, see last page) : 
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A monthly review of ideas, new products and helpful hints 


Businessmen do care 
about their schools 


So you think businessmen aren’t in- 
terested in their local schools? Here’s 
proof that they are, and that they want 
to do more to help with their com- 
munity’s education. 

Management Methods magazine, 
sister publication of SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT, in its January issue carried an 
article on how business can help its 
local schools. The article mentioned 
the pamphlet “How Business and 
Schools Work Together” published by 
the National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools, and offered to secure 
it for any businessmen interested 
enough to write. 

Just six weeks after the issue was 
in the hands of its readers, more than 
700 individual requests had been re- 
ceived for the pamphlet. And many of 
the correspondents noted that they had 
long been seeking ways to help their 
local schools and were glad to have 
something to guide them. 

Here is impressive proof that busi- 
nessmen want to help their schools. 
Now it is up to the schools them- 
selves to show what kind of help they 
want and to help business supply it. 


e Portable bubbler 
solves sanitation problem 


Sparked by athletic trainers Richard 
Materson and Herman Wechter, the 
Miami Beach Senior High School 
Wheel Club sponsored an investiga- 
tion into water distribution to players 
during games. The old system, it ap- 
pears, varied from chewing on wet 
towels, to buckets and community dip- 
pers. They tried using paper cups, 
serviced by dippers, but “there just 
wasn’t enough time during the games 
to keep filling new cups” according to 
the trainers. Trainers and club mem- 
bers alike were alarmed at the impli- 
cations of lack of sanitation and the 
danger of contagion. 

After three years of checking, they 
finally discovered a portable stainless 
steel water bubbler used by many pro 
teams. Called the Behrens Sanitary 
“Water Bubbler,” the unit has a five- 
gallon sanitary tank mounted on rub- 
ber-tired wheels for easy rolling, and 
two modern sanitary. push button 


fountains that deliver cool water un- 
der constant pressure. The unit is easy 
to fill, ice and clean. 

With the cooperation of the Wheel 
Club, Miami Beach purchased the new 
bubbler. According to trainers Mater- 
son and Wechter, the bubbler has been 
an “extremely rewarding investment 
and is used with enthusiasm and con- 
fidence at all major sports.” They sug- 
gest that service clubs in other schools 
get behind similar purchases, for the 
initial cost is “constantly repaid by the 
prevention of the spread of disease.” 

For more information, circle num- 
ber 786 on the Reader Service Card. 


New school has room 
for driver education 


The new Niles, O., high school has 
a room designed especially for driver 
education according to a report from 
the National Commission on Safety 
Education. 

The room, which was designed with 
the assistance of driver education 
teachers, has a connecting garage and 
shop. 


ie Dog helps guard 
school district 


Bullitt, a three-year old black Ger- 
man shepherd, cost the Great Neck, 
N. Y., school district $1,000 and she’s 
worth every penny of it, says Norman 
Draper, administrator for buildings 
and grounds. 

She gives added security for the 
115-acre site of the new schools 
under construction in Lake Success. 
The dog works with five watchmen 
on the 4 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. shift on 
weekdays and from 8 a.m. to midnight 
on weekends and holidays. 

The dog guard duty was first 
thought of when construction was 
scheduled to start on a $9 million 
junior and senior high school three 
years ago. After an intensive training 
course at Canine College in West Red- 
ding, Conn., Bullitt was delivered to 
the school district two years ago. 

Since she arrived, pilferage has al- 
most ceased and her presence has 
made more patrols possible over 
greater areas. 

On command, the dog will search 


buildings and rooms, detain intruders 
and protect the guard if he is as- 
saulted. The dog is also trained to 
free a guard if he is bound, and she 
calls attention to open windows and 
lights. 

Bullitt is gentle with children and 
many Great Neck youngsters con- 
sider her a pet. She works without 
a leash, directly ahead of her handler 
and within call. 

For ten minutes each morning the 
German shepherd undergoes obedi- 
ence training outside her kennel in 
the administration building. New 
guards receive basic instructions for 
working with Bullitt, plus a week of 
advanced training from John Behan, 
the director of Canine College. 

Bullitt has done so well as a guard, 
a second dog is being trained for the 
Great Neck schools. She will report 
for duty this summer. 


. Plastic light control 
in Pequannock school 


The new high school in Pequan- 
nock, N. J., is the first built in that 
state using translucent plastic panels 
to provide diffused, glare-free light 
for classrooms, gymnasium and as- 
sembly. The architects who designed 
the school—LaPierre, Litchfield and 
Partners—and state building officials 
conducted exhaustive tests with the 
new material before it was approved 
for school use. 

The result has saved Pequannock 
taxpayers many dollars in school con- 
struction costs, and at the same time 
provides students with plenty of na- 
tural daylight in their study rooms. 
Each room has regular glass windows 
at eye level, but they’re far smaller 
and less costly than those used in 
the usual construction. The upper 
part of the classroom window-wall 
consists of green-tinted, corrugated 
plastic sheets that let in light but at 
the same time minimize glare. 

In window and construction costs, 
the architects estimate this treatment 
saved many days of construction time 
and resulted in substantial cost re- 
ductions. 

In addition to providing light, the 
plastic panels add color and design 
to give Pequannock’s new school a 
distinctive and pleasing appearance 
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Stephen Watts Kearney High School, Linda Vista, Calif. Architects: Frank L. Hope & Associates, San Diego, Calif. 


Environment and Daylight... 


HOW THEY WORK TOGETHER FOR BETTER LEARNING 


Put students in a classroom short on window area Daylight and nature work together to make a 
and they will feel closed in . . . restless . . . long to natural environment for learning. * 
be outdoors. Recognizing that most of the nation is cloudy and 
But give them a classroom flooded with daylight overcast most of the year (according to U. S. Weather 
. . . let them see the grass, the trees and sky around Bureau records) and the cloudiest months are school 
them . . . and their whole attitude improves. They are months, the problem is how to bring in enough daylight. 
more alert, more interested, more eager. Most of the available daylight is diffused light, 
(continued on overleaf ) 


*A book on this subject has been published by Reinhold Press. Author: 
Lawrence B. Perkins, A.I.A., one of America’s foremost school architects. 






































Floor-to-ceiling clear glass admits abundant daylight even on overcast days. Neal 
Junior High School, North Chicago, Illinois. Architects: Fisher and Bryant, Chicago. 




















approaching from every point in the sky dome facing 
a window. As much as one-third of it may reflect from 
the ground, and much of it from nearby buildings or 
wings of your own school. 

So we need the largest possible areas of glass to 
gather in this light . . . clear glass from floor (or low 
sill) to ceiling, and room wide. Daylight Walls, they’re 
called. Only on rare occasions is daylight too bright 
for comfort. When this occurs, flexible shading devices 
(such as Venetian blinds) will take care of it. 

What about the glass, itself? Nothing brings in more 
daylight than clear, flat glass. See the light transmittance 
chart and recommendations on . ¢ next page. 
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LIGHT TRANSMITTANCE CHART 


Average Transmittance 
GLASS TYPE at Normal Incidence 


Sheet Glass 90.4% 
hi” Polished 
Plate Glass 
%"’ Polished ca 
Plate Glass 


~ Thermopane® 
Insulating Glass 
Configurated Flat 
Glass 


~ Corrugated Glass 


Directional Glass _—LLess than 
Block 50.0% 
*Made of two lights of Ya" plate glass 


** . . . 
Variance due to difference in patterns 





Glass in these doors and side lights is Tuf-flex® tempered plate glass. Tuf-flex resists impact, reduces danger and 
maintenance costs. Connellsville Joint School, Connellsville, Pa. Architects: Hunter, Caldwell and Campbell, Altoona, Pa. 


Recommendations as summarized by Prof. R. L. Biesele, Jr.,* of Southern 
Methodist University before the Illuminating Engineering Society: 


(a) Window areas should extend from wall to wall and as near to the ceiling as 
possible. Mullions, muntins or other structural details should be held to a minimum. 


(b) Clear glass should be employed for the maximum admission of daylight 
and to permit clear vision to the out-of-doors. 


(c) Venetian blinds provide effective control for direct sunlight, high sky 
brightness, or reflected glare from the outside; assist the distribution of light in 
the room and permit natural ventilation. 


(4) A seating arrangement should be employed which minimizes brightness 
ratios within the normal field of vision. 


(e) Highly reflecting, non-glossy surface finishes within the limits recommended 
in the American Standard Practice for School Lighting should be used to increase 
illumination by inter-reflection and for proper control of brightness. 

*A member of the Committee which wrote the Recommended Practice of Daylighting for the Illuminatmg 


Engineering Society. These recommendations are explained more fully in our 24-page Daylight Walls book. 
Use coupon on the next page for your copy. 
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Send coupon for your free copy of our book How 
To Get Nature-Quality Light For School Children. 
Complete. Authoritative. Packed with facts. Valuable 
for anyone interested in the design of school buildings. 
Libbey Owens -Ford Glass Company 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 

Please send me Daylight Walls book. 








Name 
(Please Print) 
| Address 
. City Zone State. 
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PARALLEL-O-PLATE® 


Cast a critical eye at the letters on the two eye-testing charts. The 
one on the left was taken through a pane of sheet glass; the one 
on the right through Parallel-O-Plate Glass. 

With sheet glass, distortion is inevitable. With Parallel-O-Plate, 
you get maximum freedom from distortion. That’s because of 
L:O-F’s twin-grinding process in which both surfaces of the glass 
are ground simultaneously. Recommended for entrances and any 
other areas where architectural beauty and maximum lack of 
distortion are primary considerations. 


THERMOPANE® 


Thermopane insulating glass puts two panes and a sealed-in blanket 
of dry, clean air between the children and the outdoors. Drafts 
are reduced so rooms are more comfortable, especially for children 
sitting close to windows. Thermopane even deadens outside noises. 
And the heat loss you would get through single panes is cut almost 
in half. Recommended for all windows where its insulating proper- 
ties would result in substantial savings in winter. 


TUF-FLEX® 


Here you see a half-pound (13%%”’ diameter) steel ball, dropped 
from a height of ten feet, bouncing harmlessly off 4’’-thick Tuf-flex 
heat-strengthened glass. Tuf-flex is 3 to 5 times stronger than regular 
plate glass of the same thickness. If maximum resistance is reached, 
Tuf-flex disintegrates into relatively harmless, rock-salt size par- 
ticles. Recommended for gymnasiums, entrance doors and side 
lights, areas facing playgrounds . . . any area where youngsters 
and missiles are in rapid motion. 


VITROLUX® 


Used instead of masonry as an exterior facing material; also for 
interior partitions. Rich color, fused to the back of this clear, heat- 
strengthened plate glass, adds youthful beauty and cheerful 
character to your school. Natural resistance to weathering, crazing 
and checking. Standard maximum size of Vitrolux panels is 48” 
x 84”. Special orders up to 60” x 84’. Thickness: 14” plus ¢4’’ 
minus 4”. Sixteen standard colors plus black and white. Also in 
non-standard colors subject to manufacturing limitations. 
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that’s different from any other school 
in the state. The gymnasium, for ex- 
ample, with vertical plastic sheets 
eight feet high, reflects the styling of 
the most modern city skyscrapers. 

In addition to lighting control, the 
use of plastic sheets also simplified 
construction. Bearing beams are sup- 
ported by masonry walls. The plastic 
sheets were simply attached as non- 
bearing, curtain walls providing both 
light and pleasing design. This 
method is estimated to cost much 
less than other natural lighting de- 
signs for gymnasiums, and promises 
further savings in the reduced use of 
electrical lighting. 


Preparing eighth-graders 
for high school 


Taking the step from an elementary 
to a high school can be a bewildering 
experience for 13-year-olds. They are 
suddenly confronted with a selection of 
courses, with room and _ teacher 
changes and a variety of other new 
experiences. To help eighth grade 
students over this hump, the Utica, 
N. Y., public schools have prepared 
a 38-page booklet called “Moving up 
to High School.” 

In text and pictures, the booklet 
tells the student what he can expect 
in high school, what opportunities, 
responsibilities and privileges he will 
have. It also tells what will be ex- 
pected of him. 

The book follows three students, 
two boys and a girl, through their 
varying first-year schedules. It exam- 
ines course selection, special services 
and the importance of extra curricular 
activities. 

The effect of the book on the 
Utica system has already been felt. 
Students are better prepared for their 
high school experience. There are 
fewer “lost souls” 
weeks of school. 
out the value of a high school de- 
gree, in terms of future earning 
power, the book has cut down con- 


health and physical education has set 
up a three-day workshop of conserva- 
tion educators to study a new concept 
of outdoor education. It will be held 
at Camp Billings, Lake Fairlee, Vt. 
on June 24-26. 

One of the nation’s foremost pio- 
neers in outdoor education, Julian W. 
Smith of Michigan, will take an active 
part in the program. On the agenda 
is a school camping class as a pilot 
project that may be observed by the 
workshop participants. 

Cooperating groups include mem- 
bers of the fish and game service, 


state forestry service, water resources 
board, department of recreation, soil 
conservation service, as well as several 
instructors in gun handling, water 
safety and so on. Conservation prac- 
tices will be tied in with a general 
appreciation of outdoor activities. 
Participants in the workshop will 


include school superintendents, princi- 


pals, key parents, PTA presidents, dis- 


trict PTA leaders, school board mem- 
bers, college presidents, educational 
leaders from the state level and other 


key people in a position to carry on 
the program of outdoor education. 








in the first few | 
Also, by pointing | 


siderably on the problem of drop- | 


outs. 

As Superintendent Theodore F. 
Reusswig says in his introduction: 
“No doubt you are wondering about 
the ‘honest-to-goodness’ reasons for 
going to high school. . . . It is the 


purpose of this book to help you find 


the answers.” 


Vermont schedules out- 
door education workshop 


If you want to promote outdoor edu- 
cation, your school district might fol- 


low the lead of the Vermont Depart- 


ment of Education. 


A committee of the division of | 
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NEW HOWMATIC “12” BENCH AND TABLE 


ONE E-A-S-Y MOTION 





OPENS IN 3 SECONDS! 
FOLDS IN 3 SECONDS! 


he new HOWMATIC “12”* bench and 

table opens or folds in one, easy, auto- 
matic action! Opened, a foolproof safety 
lock grips this 12 foot unit automatically. 
Folded, it remains securely locked, the re- 
lease bar at adult height. 

Even in close quarters, the HOWMATIC 
is compact and maneuverable: Folded, the 
HOWMATIC’s four, large swivel casters 
make the unit easy to move in all direc- 
tions. Opened, four fixed casters on bench 
legs secure the unit firmly. 

All HOWMATIC surfaces are always ex- 
posed for easy cleaning, even when the 
unit is folded. This feature—exclusive with 
the HOWMATIC “12”—cuts cleaning time 
up to 50%! 


The new, 12 ft., benchless 
HOWMATIC “T”. Unique Float- 
ing Action makes opening or 
closing this unit almost effortless 

The center, castered legs 
touch the floor at all ti times; the 
four corner legs touch the ground 
only when the unit is fully opened 
... They anchor the HOWMATIC 
in place. This yen soe 
and closin drag, makes _ the 
HOWMATIC * almost effort- 
less to operate. 





FREE! Get complete information on 
the BIG 3 in school mobile units: (1) the 
new HOWMATIC “12” Bench and Table, 
(2) the new benchless 
HOWMATIC “T” (3) the 
6 ft. HOWE Bench and 
Table (not illustrated) 
For free, illustrated fold- 
er, use the handy cou 
pon today! 


— FOLDING FURNITURE, >. 
1 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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GENTLEMEN: Please send me your free, 
illustrated folder containing complete data 
on the new HOWMATIC “12”, the new, 12 
ft. HOWMATIC “T” and the 6 ft. HOWE 
Bench and Table. 
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HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

If it folds—ask HOWE! 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Call the man from Fenestra for 


It looks like a costly custom-made door, but this is a stock 
door by Fenestra®, specially engineered for school use. 
These new Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors swing open 
smoothly, close quietly. There’s ‘“‘quiet’’, built into every 
Fenestra door. You save year after year on maintenance 
because Fenestra Doors can’t warp, swell, stick or 
splinter. They last a lifetime! And in addition, you get 
the lowest installed cost because: 
1. You buy a complete package—door, frame, hard- 
ware, completely machined and fitted at the factory. 


Let the man 





Classroom doors at the lowest installed cost! 








2. Erection is fast—one man with a screw driver can 
hang a door in minutes after the frame is installed. 


3. You have a complete selection of door types (144” 
and 134”) of distinctive designs and features—a// mass 
produced. Custom quality at stock door prices! 


Ask your Fenestra representative (listed in the Yellow 
Pages) to help you in your selection and specification 
of doors, frames and hardware. Or, write to Fenestra 
Incorporated, Department S-4, 3407 Griffin Street, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 


from Fenestra be your “door man” 


Tenestra 


YOUR SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR DOORS + WINDOWS «+ BUILDING PANELS » CURTAIN WALLS 


HOLLOW METAL DOOR 


(For more information, see last page) 
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A Curriculum Report: 


How San Angelo 






ie ad . ae: 
Superintendent G. B. Wadzeck 


meets the needs of both 


“fast” and “slow” students 


This remarkable program starts in first grade. It exacts from 
each student his best work in every subject area—then, care- 
fully feeds his proven abilities. Here’s a step-by-step explana- 
tion of how it has been made to operate successfully. 


= @ @ One of the most exciting curriculum pro- 
grams in the United States is being conducted in San 
Angelo, Tex., under the guidance of a dedicated and 
insistant administrator. In operation for almost three 
years, it may well become the model for other educators 
seeking a common-sense course between so-called 
“progressive” education and Three-R pedagogy. 

Four essential points of difference separate the San 
Angelo program from virtually any curriculum plan 
now in operation. 


(1) It emphasizes a traditional academic program 
for all pupils, regardless of their scholastic abilities. 


(2) It provides each child with a custom-made pro- 
gram geared to his individual abilities in every subject 
area. 


(3) The child’s actual record of achievement deter- 
mines the curriculum which he takes. 


(4) The program starts in first grade. 


General background 

San Angelo, is a city of 80,000 people in western 
Texas. There are 10,000 students enrolled in its schools. 
Three sharply-defined ethnic groups are present: Latin 
Americans, mostly Mexican (about 10% of the stu- 
dents), many of whom speak nothing but Spanish in 
their homes; Negroes, who comprise about 8% of the 
population, and the so-called “Anglos”, or whites. The 
schools were completely integrated shortly after the 
Supreme Court decision. 

Since the schools in Texas operate under a law that 
requires that children be six years of age before the 
first day of September to be able to enter school, few 
San Angelo children have attended kindergarten. Texas 
schools operate on a nine-month basis, with only 175 
teaching days, a limiting situation compared to schools 
on the usual ten-month year. 

The following tape-recorded interview with Mr. G. B. 
Wadzeck, superintendent, was conducted over a two- 
day period in early 1958. 


TO LEARN ABOUT SAN ANGELO’S PROGRAM, PLEASE TURN THE PAGE > 
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The theory of three-rail 


The “three-rail” approach to edu- 
-cation is very simple. It recognizes 
the fact that, regardless of how 
children are grouped, there is al- 
ways one child in any subject area — 
who is the “fastest” and there is — 
always one who is the “slowest.” To — 
understand how San Angelo ac- — 
commodates these individual differ- 
ences, one must visualize how they 
have been handled in the past. 

In chart I, the series of dots in 
the slanted bar represent students 
ranging from the fast to the slow. 
The circle represents the target 
group at whom education was aimed 
in the early 1900's. Only 4% of 
all students who started school 
were graduated from high school at — 
that time. The total curriculum, on — 
a national basis, was designed to 
take care of the “fast.” The top 4% 
were being trained for the profes- 
sions. The aim and requirements for 
the other 96% were very simple: to 
be able to read and to write legibly. 
In the 1920’s compulsory attend- 
ance was mandated and a very 
large percentage of students re- 
mained in school through ages 15 
and 16. The larger the percentage 
that remained in high school, the 
lower the overall  ability-level 
dropped. 18 to 20% graduated from 
high school. Chart II shows the new 
target for the curriculum. As a 
result of this broader base, the 
national curriculum was weakened, 
or reduced, and broadened so that 
more children would achieve a pass- 
ing grade. 

This “single rail” curriculum 
centered on the middle ability 
group. The fast pupil suffered un- 
less he was inspired and challenged 
by an outstanding teacher. An effort 
was made to help the lowest, slowest 
group, as shown in Chart III, by 
installing a vocational program. 

In this partially successful pro- 
gram were mixed truly retarded 
pupils as well as the “slow” average. 
It held these pupils until compulsory 
age was passed, but did little to 
meet their needs as _ productive 
citizens in a democratic society. 

Dr. Wadzeck’s program in San 
Angelo operates on the premise 
that the “buck-shot” technique 
aimed at the broad national average 
does not fulfill the needs of the 
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fastest and slowest pupils. As shown 
in Chart IV, three separate cur- 
ricula, or “rails” are provided in 
every grade and in every subject 
area. The idea dictates that the 
lowest group needs the academic 
areas just as much as any other 
group in order to fulfill its respon- 
sibilities as voting citizens and as 
people who must make a living. As 
Dr. Wadzeck puts it, “This group 
needs to be able to speak, read, 
and write the English language. 
They need to go as far in arithmetic 
as possible because the people that 
employ them will require this skill.” 

At the same time, Wadzeck be- 
lieves strongly that the fastest group 
must be stimulated to achieve to full 
capacity. He believes this must be 
done with a highly-developed and 
well-organized curriculum, and he 


avoids the use of the term “enrich- - 


ment” as a catch-all that should not 
be substituted for a truly structured 
program for the gifted. He looks 
forward to a program of acceleration 
so that a highly gifted student may 
master this program in a shorter 
time than 12 years. 

The details of this intricate three- 
rail program will be found in the 
following interview. 
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QO Mr. Wadzeck, before we go into the details of 
your three rail curriculum program, we'd like to 
— ask you about the philosophy behind it. What's 
the thinking—what motivates this new approach? 


WADZECK: As you know, this nation 
mandates equal opportunity for all. 
We believe this has been misinter- 
preted by some educators who 
have substituted the word “same” 
for the word “equal.” All children 
are not the “same.” In other words, 
a fast child being held back to work 
with the normal-speed child cer- 
tainly is not getting “equal” oppor- 
tunity. He is not developing his 
abilities. In San Angelo, we try to 
live by the philosophy that equal 
opportunity for all means equal op- 
portunity to develop their natural 
abilities to the maximum. 


Q. Isn’t that the idea behind the 
curriculum in most good schools— 
a highly enriched program for the 
bright child and a vocationally-ori- 
ented program for the slow? 


WADZECK: That’s where we differ. 
We believe—and we think there is 
good evidence to support the fact— 
that all people, even the slow, need a 
good fundamental education in the 
fundamental areas. We try to keep 
our total educational program aca- 
demically centered, with just a few 
courses at the bottom which a lot 
of people think of as vocational. In 
other words, we put different courses 
on different levels of instruction, 
according to the ability of the child. 


Q. Then you don’t believe that the 
slower child should be given voca- 
tional training—taught a trade. You 
feel a slow child can “achieve” in 
an academic program? 


WADZECK: We think a slow child 
can learn almost anything if he is 
given enough time. Moreover, we 
find that the people who employ 
these children want them to speak 
good English, to know a certain 
amount of math, and have accuracy 
and neatness in handling it. We be- 
lieve these children need to know 
everything that any other child 
knows about our country and what 
makes it strong, and about the 
history of other nations. Remember, 
we are a people who govern our- 
selves—and a sizeable percentage of 


our citizens are in the lower ability 
groups. We don’t want them to vote 
us into any of the “isms.” 


Q. If I understand you correctly, 
you are saying that you do not be- 
lieve in vocational education and 
that possibly vocational education 
should be removed from the public 
schools. Is that correct? 


WADZECK: I have apparently left the 
wrong impression. I do believe in 
some vocational education but not 
an overbalancing of vocational or 
snap courses. We have what we con- 
sider to be a strong vocational pro- 
gram. It has a very definite place 
in the total curriculum. My point is 
that vocational education is not 
necessarily for the slow child. Many 
of our fastest students would do 
well to have four subjects in heavy 
academic fields with one course in 
vocations; such as, home and family 
life education for girls, and typing, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, etc. What 
I am drastically opposed to are the 
little gimmick courses that are 
dubbed vocational courses. Voca- 
tional courses should not be some- 
thing for a snap or a get by course 
but something to serve a real pur- 
pose. Let me re-emphasize, we 
need an academically-centered pro- 
gram geared to the ability of the 
child—with some realistic voca- 
tional subjects. 


Many educators 
QO would probably agree 


“e- with you, but we've 
heard many of them say, 
“We've got to have ‘escape’ 
courses for our slower chil- 
dren to give them a sense 
of achievement where they 
can achieve.”’ Does that 
sound valid to you? 


WADZECK: I believe some of your 
statements to be correct. But I be- 
lieve the term “escape courses” is 
a ridiculous one to be used by an 
educator. Children do need courses 
that allow them to achieve to their 
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“Our parents know they can meet with a teacher at any time. We 


maximum. We try to do that by 
having three levels of instruction, 
but we would seriously resent our 
third rail level being named escape 
courses. Some children simply do 
not have the ability to cope with 
higher math. This can be controlled 
by seeing that a child does master 
one course in math before moving to 
a higher level. Some children may 
spend their full 12 years mastering 
math through eighth grade level. If 
you were employing a boy as a 
stock clerk in your business, would 
you prefer one who had been ex- 
posed to all levels of math but was 
not capable of passing any of the 
courses with reasonable mastery, or 
would you prefer a boy who could 
handle figures by listing them neatly 
and could add and subtract with 
accuracy but had never had a course 
in plane geometry, trigonometry or 
calculus? 


How early in your aca- 
QO demic program are 

you able to start the 
three rail curriculum? 


WADZECK: We start all of our chil- 
dren in one group at the beginning 
of first grade, and we carry them 
through a testing period to explore 
their readiness for an academic 
program. We need to recognize that 
children grow at different rates of 
speed. Some children enrolling in 
the first grade have a biological age 
of four or five years. Most boys are 
six months behind girls in their 
physical growth. Such children are 
simply not ready for an academic 
experience. Their finger dexterity 
has not developed sufficiently, eyes 
do not focus properly and many 
other points of physical growth are 
retarded. These children are too 
often labeled as members of the 
low intellectual group when, if given 
a little time, they may be above- 
average or even in the gifted intel- 
lectual group. We give a series of 
tests and observe the children. If 
they are ready for an academic ex- 
perience they are moved into aca- 
demic work. If they are not ready, 
we use a glorified kindergarten ap- 


plication of readiness for a short © 


period and re-test. We continue this 
process until all children move off 
into an academic program, and at 
this starting point, you will see the 
three rails develop in a very natural 
way. Some of our children develop 
readiness late in the year and do not 
have sufficient time to cover the 
work required in the first grade. By 
educational terminology these chil- 
dren fail. We probably have more 
retentions in the first grade than 
any school in the nation, but I as- 
sure you these children have not 
failed. Next year they start with the 
fast group, and in many cases hold 
this level. 


Q. What happens at the end of the 
first year? How many are retained? 


WADZECK: The number of reten- 
tions varies from room to room but, 
system-wise, approximately 25 to 
50% of the third group cannot main- 
tain achievement with this group but 
are carried along for a period of 
time to be sure of our appraisal. 
The child who is to be retained is 
normally identified not later than 
February of any school year. Parents 
are contacted and are given an op- 
portunity to observe. In a large ma- 
jority of cases, the parent can see 
the need for retention. However, I 
can assure you that any problem 
that arises from this program is not 
a child problem but is a problem of 
consoling a parent. This constitutes 
the greatest weakness in our nation’s 
schools. We have had a program of 
automatic promotion in the past. If 
a normal child is held up immedi- 
ately, and has the proper founda- 
tion, he will not have too much 
trouble in the future. If this child 
is automatically promoted, he is un- 
able to do second grade work and 
drops further behind and by the 
fourth or fifth grade, we have a 
candidate for a psychiatrist or a 
psychologist—a very disturbed 
child. The greatest problem here is 
the inability or lack of effort on the 
part of the educator to fully explain 
to the parent that at this stage we 
are not talking about intellect. We 
are simply dealing with a physical 
growth pattern that is moving slower 
than normal. Very few parents 


would require a small child to carry 
a 50 pound weight if they were 
aware that carrying the weight 
would, injure the body physically. 
But this same parent may insist on 
a mentatchallenge that would injure 
the child just as much as the physi- 
cal weight. 


Q. Mrx Wadzeck, at what grade 
level d6“ydu feel a child has pretty 
well established, to your people, 
what his true ability level will be? 
WADZECK: By the third grade. We 
have a major check point then. We 
test first graders and third graders 
on I.Q. In many cases, we have 
found a gain of from 10 to 25 points 
in I.Q. tests in those grades. I think 
you can see that this is not a very 
reliable test at the first grade level. 


Q. You don’t believe in 1.Q. tests? 


WADZECK: We believe they are not 
reliable in first grade. Early testing 
is a detailed, individual thing that 
we can’t handle in mass education. 
This should come as no surprise. 
Some children walk earlier than 
others, some talk earlier, some lose 
their baby teeth earlier. We are 
looking for maturity, the biological 
age of the child. The fact is that we 
know more about horses by looking 
in their mouths than we know about 
our kids and their biological age. 


What happens in sec- 
OQ ond grade? What do 

you do group-wise 
with the second graders? 


WADZECK: We have approximately 
two weeks of review of first grade 
work. Then we have a week of 
testing to determine whether the 
child has lost or gained during the 
summer months. If he has lost, we 
put him in a group that goes back 
over the last year’s work to be sure 
that we have the foundation soundly 
built in the early grades. This is 
the key to our program. We find 
that some children gain in the sum- 
mer and can move to a higher rail. 
Others lose as much as 30%. A 
whole lot depends on the home 
environment—whether or not the 
child is exposed to some academic 
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feel that it is a mistake to withhold things about their children.” 


work in the summer, like reading 
or playing with numbers. 


Q. Then it is conceivable that a 
child who was in the highest group 
his first year might drop to the sec- 
ond rail in second grade? 


WADZECK: That is correct. But it’s 
usually temporary. He should move 
up by the end of the second year. 


Q. When second grade starts, hasn’t 
your third rail—your lowest group 
—been decimated by retentions? If 
you are going to continue on three 
rails, wouldn’t you automatically 
have to downgrade some children? 


WADZECK: The third group in the 
second grade is generally smaller 
than the third group in the first 
grade. We would normally retain 
25 to 50% of this group. You will 
have a lesser number who will be 
down graded to the third group. I 
think this would be a good time to 
make a major point. Our faculty 
understands that we are not talking 
about any kind of a curve. It is not 
necessary that you have any given 
number in a given rail. We place 
the child where he belongs and try 
to move him as fast as he can 
achieve. As a result of such flexi- 
bility, you may find some rooms 
with 20 children in one rail and 
five each in the other two, or eight 
and two in the other two rails. 


Q. Do the parents know in what 
group their child has been placed? 


. WADZECK: This is described to the 


parents in our grading system. The 
parents know and can have a con- 
ference with a teacher at any time 
to see if they agree with the place- 
ment of the child. We feel that it is 
a mistake that we educators should 
try to withhold things from the 
parents about their child. 


You mentioned a 
Q “grading system.” Do 
children in your pri- 


mary school get actual 
marks? 


WADZECK: The first grade child 
does not receive a report card for 
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the first six week program. This is 
normally handled by a visit from the 
teacher in the home—a parent con- 
ference—to describe to the parents 
the problem of the child so far as 
his maturity or readiness is con- 
cerned. We try to point out to the 
parents what they might do to help 
the child in some way to grow a 
little faster in our readiness program. 
After the first six weeks, we intro- 
duce an A-B-C-D-F marking system. 


Q. The standard system, in other 
words? 


WADZECK: Not quite. The original 
ABC system indicated. a “percent- 
age of achievement.” ‘We do not 
feel that a child can learn a per- 
centage of his multiplication tables 
and be successful in math in the 
higher grades. Our total program in 
the first six grades is based on the 
highest rail. This is done primarily 
because every child is a potential 
member of the top rail. So, we have 
added to achievement what we call 
the “progress” of the child. In the 
first rail, a child who is mastering 
the program at a high level of effi- 
ciency is graded A. If his progress 
is that of the first rail but he is 
dropping down slightly in his 
achievement, his grade would be B. 
If his achievement drops lower, he 
would be moved back to the 
second rail. A child in the second 
rail may be achieving at second rail 
level but his progress is behind the 
first group and his highest grade 
level is B. This means he is reaching 
high efficiency but is behind in prog- 
ress. If his progress increases, he 
would be moved to the top group. 
The third rail is considerably be- 
hind in progress. If a child is 
achieving at high efficiency at this 
point, his grade would be C. If he 
is achieving at a lower level, he 
would make F, meaning that he 
should be retained. If he has been 
retained in the grade previously, he 
would be marked D. This system 
is maintained throughout the first 
six grades. In the secondary schools, 
each course is based on its own 
standard and a child could make 
A, B or C, in any course depending 
on his achievement. 


_that_.it is considerably harder to 


Q. Does that mean that your grad- 
ing on the traditional ABC is for 
higher quality than the traditional 
ABC? 

WADZECK: Remember that our 
middle group is the national cur- 
riculum. Since each child is graded 
on a higher quality program than 
this, I think it would be fair to say 


make high grades in San Angelo 
schools than in many other school 
systems. 


curriculum established 
for each rail in all 
grades? 


QO Do you have a formal 


WADZECK: It isn’t formal and it 
isn’t complete. The entire program 
is constantly undergoing change in 
an attempt to tighten for higher 
quality. All teacher-guides and ma- 
terials on this program are marked 
tentative at the present time. Con- 
siderable work must be done before 
the program can be released in 
finished form as a real answer to our 
educational problem. We are prob- 
ing for better answers on how to 
teach children more efficiently. We 
feel that, in a general way, we have 
a very acceptable pattern and in a 
few more years should have some- 
thing in a more finished form. | 








Q. In other words, you have a 
general framework to tie each grade 
together without over-lapping. You 
don’t accelerate the child into the 
next year’s work? 

WADZECK: Basically, that is correct. 
I am sure that you will find a lot 
of lay people and some educators 
who will differ with us, but we feel 
that quality must be improved be- 
fore acceleration is applied. We 
simply recognize that the adult of 
the future must have a tremendous 
increase in knowledge over what is 
needed in the world today. I am 
sure that our program will include 
acceleration at a later date, but not 
at the present time. 


Q. Could you take a single subject 
—mathematics, for example—and 











tell us what you do for a child in 
the top rail who has finished his 
basic work half-way through the 
year? 

WADZECK: We handle these move- 
ments in six week chunks. In mathe- 
matics, he must go through the drill 
section, learning the multiplication 
tables, or addition, or subtraction, or 
whatever it may be. If he can go 
beyond that in the six-week period, 
we give him work that makes him 
take the knowledge that he has ac- 
quired and apply it. We give him 
more quality, not quantity. I think 
this is a good place to explain one 
point that we have found which is 
contrary to what the average edu- 
cator might think—especially gen- 
eral education people. The fast 
child may only have to do two or 
three problems to thoroughly under- 
stand a point in mathematics. The 
average child might need to do four 
to six problems, depending on the 
standard. The slow child might have 
to do 10 or 12 problems. Some 
people try to provide a better pro- 
gram in math for the fast child by 
just giving him more problems. This 
is about like having him write his 
name a hundred times. On the other 
hand, some courses work just the 
opposite. In the field of reading, or 
languages, quantity makes for qual- 
ity. In math and science, that is not 
true. 


grading system for a 

moment. A lot of edu- 
cators say that it isn’t fair 
to a child to give him a C if 
he is really working to the 
top level of his ability. 


QO Let’s go back to your 


64 


times.” 


They say it is frustrating. They 
believe a child should be marked 
on the basis of his own ability level. 
How do you feel about that? 


WADZECK: We think that the most 
injustice can be created by trying to 
fool the child into thinking that he 
has abilities that he doesn’t have. 
We think he should be graded com- 
petitively—he will make his living 
that way. We try to determine a 
child’s outstanding abilities and 
point to them so that they may de- 
velop more in that fiela. In other 
words, we think it is better to teach 
a child within his abilities so that 
he can develop his strong points to 
the utmost. 


Q. You must use a pretty strict 
sense of values then in grading the 
top rail child. 


WADZECK: I can give you one very 
simple example. We have spelling 
every day. We have some pretty 
good spellers. If a child does not 
miss a word in the first four days 
of the week, he gets an opportunity 
to take all of those words on Friday. 
If he doesn’t miss any words on 
Friday, he makes a 100 that week. 
If he misses more than three or 
four words within the six week 
period, he is in a B group. 


Q. How would you apply that sys- 
tem to the second rai ? 


WADZECK: The second rail child’s 
progress would be behind that of 
the first rail. In other words, he 
would be spelling words that the first 
rail child had already mastered. If 
he was spelling at a high level, 
similar to the first rail, he would re- 
ceive B. If he held this level for a 
period of time, an effort will be 
made to pull him up with the first 


“Some people try to provide a program in math 
for the fast child by giving him more problems, 
This is about like having him write his name 100 


rail child—change him to the first 
rail. 


Q. Does your program continue 
along the lines described all through 
the first six grades? 

WADZECK: Our program takes on a 
very definite change in _ several 
places. The first three grades pro- 
vide a major checkpoint. At this 
point, we provide for an extra year 
for balancing any time the child 
needs, whether it is in the first grade 
or at the end of the third grade. 
Every child must attain a certain 
standard of achievement before he 
moves into fourth grade, which pro- 
vides a more comprehensive pro- 


gram in every way. 

Q grade as your first 
breaking point rather 

than some other? 


Why do you use fourth 


WADZECK: This-is where a child 
starts using tools that he has ac- 
cumulated in the first three grades— 
reading, for example. In-addition, I 
think he has developed his maturi- 
ty so that we can pretty well write 
off chronological age and have a 
more dependable picture of his abil- 
ity through a testing program. 


Q. In the first three grades, accord- 
ing to what you have said, there is 
considerable movement back and 
forth between rails by your children. 
Does that start to abate from fourth 
grade on? 


WADZECK: It begins to settle down 
in fourth, fifth, and sixth. There is 
still movement—mostly caused by 
things in the child’s personal life, 
perhaps some disturbance in his 
home. But, basically, we are jug- 
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gling to find the real ability of the 
child in the first three grades. 


Q. How does the program change 
at this point? 

WADZECK: The three rails are con- 
densed into two rails. The third rail 
practically disappears. A completely 
new rail is established as rail num- 
ber one. I could express it this way: 
The old second rail becomes the 
third rail, the first rail becomes the 
second rail, and a strong enrichment 
program designed to center on the 
child’s initiative is introduced. We 
call it an exploratory program. 


Q. What do you mean by this term 
“exploratory?” 


WADZECK: In mass education, where 
you teach 30 to 100 kids at a time, 
it is almost impossible for a teacher 
to touch the individual interest of 
the child. This exploratory program 
is designed to stimulate the first rail 
children. The way it works is very 
simple. As the middle group goes 
through the major curriculum, the 
first rail child has the ability and 
interest to go deeper into many sub- 
ject areas. If he is questioning the 
teacher on a particular area, and is 
eligible for exploratory top rail 
work, he may ask to take this area 
as an exploratory project. The work 
is individual thinking and individu- 
ally developed by the child. The 
teacher assists by giving the child in- 
formation or suggesting where he 
may find reference materials or ex- 
amples within the community that 
he may investigate for further infor- 
mation. The results of this program 
are remarkable. It teaches the child 
how to work independently, outside 
of school hours, to seek knowledge 
beyond the ability of the average 
child. It really teaches the child 
how to work independently, outside 
of school hours, to seek knowledge 
beyond the ability of the average 
child. It really teaches the child in- 
dependent study, and how to study. 


F Is the child aware that 
: J he is supposed to ex- 

~ plore? Do you brief 
him on this point? 


WADZECK: We prepare them for this 
in third grade. Each child is led off 
by the teacher into his or her interest 
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areas, and he is made to understand 
that this exploration will be part of 
his program in fourth grade. It would 
amaze you how far they carry this. 
For example, a child that can do his 
normal school work can actually 
carry on considerable research and 
study in the field of science, for ex- 
ample, if he is encouraged. But I’d 
like to remind you of one thing so 
there will be no misunderstanding. 
Before a child goes into this pro- 
gram, he has mastered the basic cur- 
riculum and he has also mastered the 
enrichment program. This is an add- 
ed level. It is only for the top rail 
child. 


Q. How do you handle different 
levels of ability in different subjects? 
Let’s take this situation: The child is 
extremely able in English, but he is 
having difficulty with mathematics. 
Would that child be permitted to do 
enrichment and exploratory work? 
In other words, would he still be in 
the first rail, if he was falling behind 
in math? 

WADZECK: Let’s clear this up. A 
child may be in the top rail in Eng- 
lish and in the second rail in math- 
ematics. In the areas where he has 
not mastered the basic tools, he 
would not do exploratory work. He 
could do exploratory work in sub- 
jects where he excelled. 


Q. In other words, you do not 
group your classes homogeneously. 
Each class is just a mass of 30 
children, and they are grouped by 


rails in subject areas within that 
single classroom. 

WADZECK: That is correct. We 
group within the classroom. 


homogenous grouping 
by classes in the pri- 
mary or elementary level? 


O Don’t you believe in 


WADZECK: We feel that, later on, 
there may be some slight grouping 
done—very general grouping in 
fourth, fifth and sixth. Actually, our 
grouping is based on proven ability. 
We think that fits with the Ameri- 
can way of life. We have children 
of high potential who simply will not 
work. They are like thoroughbred 
horses that will not run. We try to 
find out why, and remove the de- 
ficiency, but we certainly do not en- 
ter them in a race until they’re 
ready. 


Q. Do you continue your testing 
program in fourth, fifth and sixth? 
WADZECK: We are running a rather 
extensive testing program in all 
grades. However, we certainly don’t 
think that it is adequate. We think 
Lawrence Derthick’s recommenda- 
tion that our schools need counsel- 
ors at the elementary level who can 
do a more thorough job in testing 
the child in his abilities and encour- 
aging him, is what we need. 


Q. You must have a very high ratio 


GRADING METHOD 


In a Rail one course, a student can be 
marked only A or B, (see story for details). 
lf he makes a B he is a potential for reduc- 
tion to Rail two in that subject. A Rail two 
student can make B or C. If his mark is C 
he is a candidate for Rail three. A grade 
of B means he is a potential for Rail one. 
In single rail courses, the child is graded from 
A to F by his actual achievement. 


SINGLE RAIL 
A 90-100 
B 80-89 
C 70-79 
D Repeating & 9 
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‘“‘We feel that it adds to the growth of a child if he keeps meeting 


of guidance people as compared 
with the average school district. 

WADZECK: Actually, we are doing 
a large percentage of our work with 
classroom teachers and central of- 
fice coordinators. We have only two 
people who can be typed as “gen- 
eral” testing personnel. In the school 
system, we do have two counselors 
in junior high and two in high school. 


Is there a long time 
O lag between the time 
that the child takes 
his test and the time that 


the teacher gets results? 


WADZECK: No, we have a fairly rap- 
id system. Incidentally, we are doing 
something very interesting. We have 
found, on various tests, that children 
will vary in their ability to handle 
them under different teachers. We 
are playing with an idea of putting 
all of our tests—the instructions for 
them—on tape recordings. We give 
a little training program on the tape 
to get the child ready. Then, one 
person whom we consider to be very 
good in explaining and who has a 
good voice, is selected to describe 
the test, the materials the children 
need, and how it will be run. The 
tape tells them when to start. With 
this method, we have a controlled 
situation on every child throughout 
the school system. In addition, it 
saves the classroom teacher’s time. 
We are hoping to develop this ex- 
tensively in our program. 


Q. One more question about your 
primary and elementary grades. If 
a class starts with 30 students in 
first grade, does the same group re- 
main together all through their first 
three or six years of school, or do 
you break them up at the end of 
each year? 

WADZECK: A lot of parents, and edu- 
cators, think that the same children 
should stay together. We do not. We 
feel that it adds to the growth of a 
child if he keeps meeting and work- 
ing with new people. 


Q. In your re-grouping, do you 
make an effort to get a decent 


balance of first, second, and third 
rail children in each class? 
WADZECK: Originally we didn’t. One 
teacher might have 75% of her chil- 
dren in the fast group. Or she might 
have a balanced situation. We are 
now studying the idea of placing 
children. In other words, if we have 
90 students in one grade, which 
means three classes of 30, we try 
to put all the top achievers in one 
class and so on down the line. 


Q. Then you are going toward homo- 
geneous groupings by classes? 
WADZECK: Possibly. In general, we 
are simply working for a more ef- 
ficient way to handle and teach chil- 
dren. 


Q. Do you make any effort, Mr. 
Wadzeck, to put certain difficult 
children with strong teachers when 
making class assignments? 

WADZECK: About the only spotting 
of children we do is in recognition 
that there can be personality con- 
flicts between a child and an adult— 
just as it can happen between two 
adults. These conflicts are decided 
by the central office and the princi- 
pal of the building. After all, chil- 
dren are our business. We wouldn’t 
hesitate to move a child if there 
was a real conflict, but we would 
fight to the death moving a child as 
a result of a personality conflict ‘be- 
tween parent and teacher. 


Q. Earlier you mentioned some- 
thing about an acceleration pro- 
gram. Do you permit children to 
skip grades? 

WADZECK: Not in the first grades. 
If we had a system-wide kindergar- 
ten program, I think we would have 
some small percentage of our six- 
year-olds ready to take the first three 
grades in two years. We have a pro- 
jected program to select some of 
our fast third-grade pupils who are 
idling in our fastest groups. They 
will be pulled out of the regular 
curriculum and do the fourth, fifth 
and sixth years in two years under 
one teacher. These children should 
gain a grade for “balancing”. We 
would rather use the term “balance” 
than “acceleration”. But ‘remember 
—unlike the child who has skipped 
a grade, these children cover the 


whole basic program. There are no 
gaps in their education. 


Q. I realize we haven’t covered 
your junior and senior high school 
programs yet, but could you tell me 
if you permit speed-up there? 

WADZECK: We are also projecting 
some advanced study in the junior 
high and high school. A child with 
high achievement in math would be 
placed in algebra I in the eighth 
grade. A child extremely advanced 
in science might take our ninth grade 
general science in the eighth grade. 
In high school this would work in a 
very similar manner by having the 
more capable cover their high school 
work in a given subject more rapid- 
ly so that they can take college level 
work in their senior year. These 
children would be tested by the col- 
lege for placement and be placed on 
sophomore or junior level in college 
if the test results permitted. 


Q. In other words, you aren’t ac- 
celerating. You’re permitting a child 
to fully develop his special skills in 
certain subject areas. 


WADZECK: Yes, that’s about it. 


QY 


WADZECK: In the first six grades, 
you must remember, we teach all 
levels in one room. When the chil- 
dren move into the seventh grade, 
there is an extensive orientation 
program between the sixth-grade 
teachers and the junior high school 
counselors. A child is guided into 
registering for the level of work he 
is capable of doing. In other words, 
we now begin to rail whole classes 
by the level of their achievement. 
We advise the children, but the child 
actually registers for the levels of 
work he feels he is capable of doing. 


What happens to your 
rail system when you 
strike seventh grade? 


Q. Then the child can actually se- 
lect his own level? 

WADZECK: Within certain limita- 
tions. If the child and his parents 
feel that he is capable of doing the 
top rail when we have recommended 
that he should take the middle rail, 
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How Wadzeck explains 
San Angelo’s 
three rail curriculum. 


@ In the San Angelo system, a child’s proven abili- 
ties in a given academic subject determine which 
curriculum he takes in that subject. It is quite possible 
for a child taking five courses to take the first rail 
in some subjects, the second in others, and the third 
rail in still others. The charts below illustrate this point. 

In the first chart, we see some fairly normal situa- 
tions. The dots represent subjects being taken. The 
third line, for example, shows a child taking three 
first rail subjects and two in the second rail. The line 
that is “boxed” shows a child taking two second rail 
and three third rail courses. A child taking this group- 
ing, or any level below it, is not potential college 
material. We try to meet his terminal needs in high 
school. 

In the second chart we see some of the abnormal 
variations in achievement, and how they affect a 
child’s program. On the second line, we find a child 
who is strong in three subject areas. He is taking the 
fast curriculum in these three. He’s somewhat weaker 
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in another subject, so he’s taking the second rail in 
that course. We have many very bright girls taking 
second rail math, for example. In addition, he’s tak- 
ing a third rail course—probably a subject like shop 
which is given only in one rail, and which he has 
elected for hobby purposes. We give many single 
rail courses in the “vocational” areas. Others, like 
Latin and physics, are taught in only one rail. Chem- 
istry, on the other hand, is taught in two rails: top 
rail for the very fast and for those who are planning 
to be engineers or scientists, and second rail for 
children who need it for college entrance. Children 
who cannot pass the second rail (national curriculum) 
should not take chemistry. 

The fourth line shows a nof-uncommon situation. 
The child is good in science and math. He is not as 
good in English and social studies. The important 
thing here is that we are driving or stimulating him 
to the utmost in the subjects where he shows talent. 
He gets the standard national curriculum in the others. 


ON INDIVIDUAL STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 


ABNORMAL 
Group A Group B Group C 
College College Non-college 
preparation preparation preparation 
Academic ormal Practical 
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“Some courses do not lend themselves to separate rail instruction. We call 


we have no hesitancy at all in say- 
ing, “Okay. If you feel you can do 
it, we'll let you try.” But we don’t 
allow such students to hold back the 
rest of the class. If the child cannot 
carry the work in proportion to the 
other members of the class—in other 
words, if he drops down to his grade 
level—he is automatically, at the 
end of six or eight weeks, dropped 
back to the second curriculum for 
that particular course. 


have various rails or 


Q Do all of your courses 

various ability levels? 
WADZECK: No. We are in the early 
stage of developing the rail system 
in the secondary courses. I doubt 
whether more than 50% will be 
railed. Some courses do not lend 
themselves to separate rail instruc- 
tion. A good example of that would 
be Latin. The same is true of some 
vocational subjects—there is no 
sense in having separate rails. We 
call these courses single rail courses. 
The way we determine whether a 
course should be railed or not is 
based on experience. If a teacher is 
teaching a given subject and finds 
that some students are doing the 
work ably, and some are not able 
to keep up with the group, then we 
suggest that she discuss the problem 
with other teachers in that particu- 
lar subject area. If they agree with 
her, then we give them additional 
help from curriculum people to work 
out the two or three rails that are 
necessary to teach this particular 
subject. As a result of our experi- 
ence, approximately 50% of the 
secondary courses will be railed into 
three rails and approximately 50% 
will be single courses. 


Q. What about the child who wants 
to take courses beneath his ability 
level? 

WADZECK: We have encountered 
very few cases like that. It usually 
works in reverse. That is contrary 
to many things you read in the pa- 
pers about our youth today. It is 
one reason why I believe that if 
you give children credit for doing 


more, they will step up like little 
men and women and take on the 
toughest. Our greatest problem is 
the child who tries to take courses 
in the highest rail, and is unable to 
move fast enough. 


Q. Do you have different high school 
programs, such as a purely aca- 
demic program, a general terminal 
program, anything of that type? 
WADZECK: We are a little bit old- 
fashioned on our requirements for 
graduation. For example, in our 
school we require four years of Eng- 
lish, of everybody—even the slow 
student. In other words, we think 
he needs all the English we can give 
him. We require one year of gov- 
ernment for every child that gradu- 
ates from our school. But we defi- 
nitely do have some of the break- 
down that you are talking about. In 
other words, some children concen- 
trate on a highly academic program 
—four years of English, four to five 
years of math, four to five years of 
science, four in language, and so 
forth. Others will take part of those 
courses and will go in more for 
courses in speech, art or subjects like 
that. 


Q. Do you give different types of 
diplomas? 

WADZECK: We use the same type of 
diploma for all children, but the 
transcript carries the different rails 
in grades and subjects and recom- 
mendations. 


Q. Then the grading system is con- 
stant throughout? A child in the 
second rail can’t get an A. 

WADZECK: No. Each course in the 
seventh grade through the 12th is 
graded individually against the stan- 
dard course. A child in the third 


rail course can make an A, but his : 


course is designated as Rail 3 Eng- 
lish. The college admissions officers 
recognize this, and so do employers. 
Q. Do you permit top rail students 
to take additional subjects, more 
subjects than second and third rail? 


WADZECK: Any child that can av- 
erage B we allow to take five sub- 
jects—five academic subjects, plus 
physical education, or four aca- 
demics, a fifth in vocational, and 
physical education. 


Q. That sounds a little inconsistent 
considering the fact that the child 
is being pressed by the very fact that 
he is in first rail. 


WADZECK: To be very honest with 
you, I think we have about 10% 
of our students who can take five 
heavy academics in the top rail. 
Others can take four subjects in the 
top rail, then drop into a second 
rail course for one. Others might 
take two subjects in the top rail and 
three in second or third rail work. 


You say that your stu- 
QO dents take four basic 
academic subjects, 
plus physical education. 
That makes five. This elec- 


tive extra course, can that 
be in an academic area? 


WADZECK: Yes. A child can take 
five heavy academics, or he may 
elect to take a single rail course in 
music or art or shop. Many of our 
better students want some shop 
work, more for hobby purposes than 
other things. Incidentally, this is off 
the subject, but we are beginning 
to think that some of our subjects 
should be taught six hours a week 
and some should be taught four. We 
feel that we may have provided one 
hour for all subjects for the conven- 
ience of the administration. We are 
studying the possibility of establish- 
ing modulations of thirty minutes 
instead of an hour and the possi- 
bility of offering some subjects two 
hours per day on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays and other sub- 
jects two hours, Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. I believe that you will 
find that one hour for every course 
is considered a real road-block by 
practically all educators. We are all 
hoping to find better answers in 
scheduling for more realistic appli- 
cation to this problem. In trying to 
make any changes we recognize that 
it will be slow because accrediting 
agencies have spelled out the num- 
ber of hours and minutes the sub- 
ject should be taught for credit. In 
many cases throughout the nation, 
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these single rail courses, About half our secondary courses will be single rail.” 


we would find that any change 
would violate established laws. 
¢ homework, Mr. Wad- 

zeck? Do you assign a 
great deal? 


What is your policy on 


WADZECK: We try to get our teach- 
ers to be very systematic about 
homework. We try not to assign it 
on week-ends, because we think that 
belongs to the family. On the other 
hand, we are finding that the week- 
end is the time when a lot of ex- 
ploratory work is done—when the 
parents are there. One of our junior 
high school students recently did a 
survey on the subject. He found that 
about 10% of our students in the 
secondary school felt that we didn’t 
give quite enough homework, about 
80% felt it was just about right 
and about 10% felt that we were 
a little bit too heavy on it. 


Q. Do you have homework assign- 
ments in the first six grades? 


WADZECK: Yes. The top rails have a 
little more, but I doubt if they spend 
any more time doing it. I guess they 
spend about an hour to one and a 
half hours each night on homework. 


Q. Do you use study halls in your 
high school? 

WADZECK: Yes. We have talked to 
many people who have tried to elim- 
inate the study hall. They have found 
that they couldn’t do without it. We 
feel you can if you have planned 
programs for the child to supple- 
ment the study hall. In our new high 
school, which will be finished next 
September, we are planning to pro- 
vide an open library for approxi- 
mately four to six hours more than 
our regular academic program ope:- 
ates. With that program, we hope to 


say to our student, “We won’t hold’ 


your hands in the study hall. You 
have two to four hours you can use 
in the libraries, or the science. labs, 
or other places in the school.” We 
will have the facilities, and we hope 
our students con meet such a change 
to improve their study habits. 


Q. We hear a lot of talk these days 
about the inadequacy of the Ameri- 
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can science program. Are you doing 
anything special here to provide for 
science and mathematics? 

WADZECK: Yes, for several years 
we have taught science in the first 
six grades, with six levels of science 
in secondary schools. The last two 
years, in secondary schools, are elec- 
tive. About two years before Sput- 
nik, we decided that the program 
was not adequate and completely 
reworked our elementary science 
program. In our elementary schools 
we have movable science laborator- 
ies with considerable equipment and 
aids for the teachers. We are in the 
process of developing some of our 
high school science on different lev- 
els or rails. For example, biology 
and chemistry on a national rail and 
the honor rail. Any arrangement 
for third rail would be specifically 
designed for the needs of the child. 


Q. Are you finding it difficult to 
carry on advanced science or math 
work because of the shortage of 
teachers in this field? 

WADZECK: This is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. Yes, we are having 
some difficulty in finding the quali- 
ty personnel we would like to have. 
We are not having as great a prob- 
lem as most schools because we are 
providing some better salaries by 
using our outstanding people as con- 
sultants to elementary teachers and 
to work in our curriculum depart- 
ment program in the summer. Most 
of these people will work on a 12- 
months contract after this year, i.e., 
a year’s program of regular teach- 
ing, summer school enrichment and 
remedial work plus consultation 
work to the teachers and administra- 
tion. 


Q. You have a local junior college. 
Have you developed any reciprocity 
with it on advanced work for your 
very bright juniors and seniors in 
the high school? 

WADZECK: Yes. The junior college 
is now operating on two levels of 
instruction. They say it is necessary 
to operate that way to accommo- 
date some of our students in their 
school. Our top rail people are much 
better prepared than the average 
student coming into their college. 


Q. I think the logical way to termi- 


nate this interview, Mr. Wadzeck, 
would be to say, “What’s the product 
you’ve produced?” Can you measure 
improvement in quality? 

WADZECK: It depends upon your 
yardstick. This last year our high- 
est graduate received an appoint- 
ment to the Air Academy. He did 
not take the competitive exams. The 
second highest graduate received a 
scholarship at MIT on his math 
achievements. Our third ranking 
graduate received one of the Na- 
tional Merit Awards. We had five 
in the finals, which is remarkable for 
a high school of our size. I do not 
feel that a true measure can be ap- 
plied to the program until some of 
our students in the lower grades 
graduate from high school. In the 
field of education; it is hard to show 
immediate results. We are intention- 
ally moving slowly. We know that 
we are not hurting any child and 
the standard of achievement is grad- 
ually improving. This program is in 
its infancy and we will need several 


years for it to grow to full manhood. 
QO feel that you have ad- 
vanced far enough to 


provide materials or assist 
other schools that want to 


use such a program? 


Mr. Wadzeck, do you 


WADZECK: We do not have mater- 
ials to mail out. We have consider- 
able work to do before our curricu- 
lum could be in an acceptable stage 
for other schools. We do have many 
visitors and several schools are pre- 
paring to start or are in the begin- 
ning stages of such a program. The 
general program is all that we have 
to offer because the details of the 
program are being changed for im- 
provement almost daily. The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
has assisted us, to some extent, fi- 
nancially. They have done this to 
give us an opportunity to move the 
program faster in the hope that it 
may provide some assistance to 
other schools that are facing this 
age-old problem of what to do with 
the very fast and slow in our system 
of national education, End 
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Problem Child 7... or 
HEARING PROBLEM CHILD 


Many a “problem child’? may be just a 
child who can’t hear. But did you know 
that this child may be very “expensive” 
to your school? His failure to hear prop- 
erly may mean failure in his class. And 
repeating a grade is very costly to your 
school. 





















2 Children in every classroom 
have Hearing Defects 


At least 3,000,000 children suffer from some kind of 
hearing defect. That means 5% to 7% in any school. 
In a classroom of 35, therefore, 2 pupils may have 
hearing problems which require attention. It’s so 
easy and economical to start a Maico program to 
determine which children are hard of hearing. The 
cost is actually less than one student in your school 
repeating a grade. After completing the tests, simple 
steps are recommended to aid the students who have 
a hearing defect. 


THE NEW small 
compact 
P on lightweight 
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AUDIOMETER 


A lightweight, precision hearing test instru- 
ment with which any school nurse can easily 
make hearing tests. Built for rugged class- 
room use, it can easily test individuals or 
groups of up to 40 students simultaneously. 
Complete details on “Why & How To Con- 
duct School Hearing Tests’’ will be furnished 
on request. 








21 Muco or St. 
Room 1 
dh Minn. 


HEARING SCIENCE ADVANCES THROUGH MAICO RESEARCH 


(For more information, see last page) 
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How Indianapolis schools 
work with local business 


In our nationwide examination of cooperation between busi- 
nessmen and educators, SM found this striking example of 
mutual aid. It is simple, direct, and highly effective, and the 
value of its impact goes far beyond its comparatively low cost. 


Where’s Daddy going? 
Out. 

Out where? 

Out to work. 

What’s that? 


= = =& To answer this question 
intelligently, the Indianapolis school 
system budgets $7,500 each year 
(see box), plus salaries for a direc- 
tor and his secretary. 

What the director directs is a sim- 
ple, but highly effective program la- 
beled “Indianapolis at Work.” Focal 
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point of the plan is a series of pub- 
lications, each examining a differ- 
ent phase of Indianapolis’ economic 
life. Printed in quantity and dis- 
tributed to the schools for use in so- 
cial studies classes, the Indianapolis 
at Work booklets bring economics 
and the private enterprise system 
vividly to life. They explain just 
what role a man’s work plays in 
businesses, banks, stores and fac- 
tories in Indianapolis and in the na- 
tional and world economy. 


How it started 
In 1951 Dr. H. L. Shibler be- 


came general superintendent of the 
Indianapolis public school system. 
He brought with him a conviction 
that more and better teaching meth- 
ods were needed to acquaint stu- 
dents with the economics of the 
world around them. In examining 
the school curriculum Dr. Shibler 
found that information and material 
on Indianapolis business and com- 
merce was almost totally lacking. 
For example, there was no medium 
for publishing current data about 
local business and industry. There 
was no organized method for pre- 
senting job opportunity information 
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to high school students. There was 
no attempt being made to relate 
Indianapolis’ business operations to 
national or international trade and 
commerce. 

With the approval of the board of 
school commissioners, Dr. Shibler 
went to the business community and 
recruited an advisory committee for 
the projected Indianapolis at Work 
program. 

This committee, composed of ap- 
proximately 30 men and women, 
was made up of the leaders of busi- 
ness, industry, labor, the press, ed- 
ucation, and parents’ groups. The 
editors of the city’s three newspa- 
pers, the citywide head of the 
PTA, and presidents, vice-presidents 
and managers of business concerns, 
gave the committee the stamp of 
authority. 

To coordinate the project, as well 
as to research and write each publi- 
cation, Willard J. Gambold was re- 
tained as director. Gambold organ- 
ized an editorial committee of teach- 





The students learn what role a man’s work plays 


ers, principals and curriculum su- 
pervisors to evaluate copy and as- 
sist in interpreting the program to 
the regular school teachers. 


Preparation of a story 

Initially the advisory committee 
listed 60 local industries and opera- 
tions which would lend themselves 
to Indianapolis at Work story treat- 
ment. From this list of suggested 
topics, ideas are developed for ac- 
tual publication. 

One idea that was suggested was 
“Indianapolis and World Trade.” 
Here’s how the idea was developed: 

Letters were sent to several peo- 
ple in Indianapolis involved in the 
import-export business. They were 
told about the project and asked to 
serve on an industry committee to 
furnish materials and information 
for the world trade booklet. Some of 
the people who actually served on 
that committee included: 


The export-import manager of a 
large machinery company 








A pharmaceutical importer 

The head of the foreign buyers 
group of a large department store 
The assistant collector of customs 
The foreign credit manager of a 
downtown bank 


The head of the foreign trade di- 
vision of the Indianapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce 


At their first meeting, the indus- 
try committee discussed the general 
nature of the issue and blocked out 
the major divisions of the proposed 
booklet. Each of the members fur- 
nished information to Director Gam- 
bold relative to his own particular 
role in international trade. As this 
information came in, Gambold wrote 
a first draft of the article. This was 
mimeographed and sent to every 
member of both the advisory and 
editorial committees, as well as to 
members of the world trade industry 
committee. 

The final draft, incorporating 
many suggestions made by the com- 
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The Indianapolis at Work issues range from a four- 

page, black-and-white, story on foundries to an im- 

pressive eight-page color booklet on printing. 

Here is a list of the 29 titles that have already been 

published: , 

1. Our Biggest Show (Department Stores) 

2. You and Your Bank (Banking) 

3. Communication is Big Business (Telephone 
Company) 

4. So That We May Know (Newspapers) 

5. This Important, Skillful, Profitable Art 
(Foundries) 

6. Guardians of Our Dollars (Insurance) 

7. How We Build Our City (Construction) 

8. Food for Everyone (Foods) 

9. How We Buy (Consumer Credit) 

0. The Coal to Give Us Power (Coal Mining) 

1. Making Medicines for Better Health (Pharma- 
ceuticals) 

12. More Power to You (Electric Utility) 

13. From Idea to Print With Rollo (Printing) 

14. Taken for Granted (Gas Utility) 

15. Meat to Feed You Better (Stockyards-Meat 

Packing) 

16. The Age of Miracles (Electronics) 

17. They Bake Our Daily Bread (Bakeries) 

18. Your Dairy Industry 


19. Our Department Stores (Revised Edition) 
20. Our Water Company 

21. Modern Advertising 

22. Money at Work (Investments) 

23. Schools at Work 

24. Our Telephone Company (Revised Edition) 
25. Indianapolis and World Trade 

26. Our Largest Industry (Allison) 

27. Oil from the Ground to You (Petroleum) 
28. Salesmen at Work (Salesmanship) 

29. Books—from Ideas to Covers 


In production now is one additional story, Number 30, 
on real estate. 

One booklet that caused more than its share of dis- 
cussion was Number 23, “Schools at Work.” Said one 
official: “Normally, we teach them about everything 
except the vital mission of the public schools. In Indian- 
apolis we want the students to know their schools.” 
“Schools at Work” discusses increasing enrollment, the 
problems of teachers, curriculum, special school services, 
school planning, maintenance and administration. It 
points up how much it costs to operate a large city 
school system. Pupils at both the eighth and 12th grade 
levels are studying this booklet. The “Schools at Work” 
issue is also being used as a guide by Future Teachers 
of America clubs and by cadet teachers before they 
are assigned to the Indianapolis city schools. 
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in the industry of their city 


mittee members, was then prepared. 
Pictures and line drawings, portray- 
ing the various operations covered 
in the text, were added and the 
final copy was sent to the printer. 

Printing of all the issues is done 
by offset at. the print shop of the 
Indianapolis Arsenal Technical 
School. The initial press run is gen- 
erally for 10- to 20,000 copies. Per- 
sonnel at the school print shop per- 
form all printing operations with the 
exception of plate-making, which is 
done by commercial firms. 


How it is used in class 

The allocation of a story to a 
particular grade level is the respon- 
sibility of the teacher editorial com- 
mittee. The world trade story, for 
example, was assigned to the 12th 
year social studies course in eco- 
nomic problems. Sufficient copies of 
the issue were sent to each of the 
eight Indianapolis high schools for 
every pupil enrolled in these classes. 
- Most of the stories are used in the 
social studies classes. The nature of 
the work covered in this area of 
the curriculum lends itself particu- 
larly well to the inclusion of the 
Indianapolis at Work publications. 
However, stories are sent to certain 
other departments. For example, 
several high school journalism teach- 
ers have requested the advertising 
story, entitled “Modern Advertis- 
ing.” Mathematics teachers have re- 
quested the story about banking, en- 
titled “You and Your Bank.” Busi- 
ness administration teachers have 
employed the “Money at Work” is- 
sue to study investments and the 
stock market. Some have arranged 
for local stock brokers to speak to 
students and others have arranged 
for classes to buy shares of stock. 


Business use, too 

While the Indianapolis at Work 
issues are primarily intended for 
school use, the project does a flour- 
ishing business in providing copies 
of the pamphlets in quantity to in- 


terested individuals and firms. Quite | 


often a local industry will order 
copies of a specific issue for its own 
personnel or for visitors. The lar- 
gest single order received was from 
the Allison Division of General Mo- 
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tors. When the Indianapolis at Work 
story on Allison (which is Indian- 
apolis’ largest employer) was com- 
pleted, the company ordered 18,500 
copies for distribution to its em- 
ployees. 

The Indianapolis program has al- 
ready been operating for seven years. 
A significant number of local in- 
dustries has already been profiled. 


Obviously both the educators and co- 
operating businessmen feel the pro- 
gram to have value, although that 
value is difficult to measure. Says 
Director Gambold: “If a greater ap- 
preciation of the American system 
and a fuller understanding of local 
industry result from the Indianapo- 
lis at Work series, the program will 
have paid ample dividends.” End 
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If you're a “sharp” man with a pencil, 
you'll appreciate what HERRICK can do for you. 


HERE'S HOW HERRICK REFRIGERATORS 
CONTRIBUTE TO OPERATING ECONOMY 


Prevent costly food spoilage 

Herrick’s just-right temperature and humidity 
keep foods fresher longer . . . preserve natural 
flavor and goodness. 


Make possible bulk buying and 
efficient neal _plonning 

ta f lower prices 
be sure foods will stay fn prime conition. 


Provide the ultimate in 

sanitary food storage 

HERRICK stainless steel interiors and ex- 
teriors are impervious to food acids . . . wipe 
sparkling clean with a damp cloth. 


Save waste motion by making 


food convenient for the chef 

All compartments are easily accessible. Auto- 
matic slam-shut door latches close solidly. 
Tray slides available for all models. 


Assure low-cost trouble-free 
service through the years 


Extra heavy-duty construction means more 
value per dollar. HERRICK costs less by the 


ASK ABOUT HERRICK'S COMPLETE LINE ¥©# #8 the years go by. 
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Getting into college 





continued from page 35 


proper way of doing it because a 
student and parent might travel 
around to various colleges but never 
really meet the admissions people 
or anyone else on the staff. Their 
impression might be only a “view of 
the campus”. There is a lot more to 
visiting a college. 


Q. What about the third major 
point that you mentioned earlier, 


Dr. Moyer, when you said that a 
good public relations program on 
the part of the high school could 
help its students get into the col- 
leges of their choice. Doesn’t this 
sound a little bit like a Madison 
Avenue technique? Is that what 


you’re talking about? 


MOYER: No, I’m not talking about 
that at all! I mean that the high 


school guidance department should 
put its school’s best foot forward 
and should develop a better under- 
standing between the school and the 
colleges. 


Q. Well, how does the guidance di- 
rector in your high school get to 
know the admissions officers of vari- 
ous colleges? 


MOYER: There are many ways. One 
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HONORS PROGRAM IN MATHEMATICS 


The honors program in this department is designed 
to introduce the student to the concepts of modern 
mathematics. These courses differ from the traditional 
in point of view, method of development and content. 
More emphasis is placed on concepts and ideas than 
is customary at the high school level. 

Written departmental recommendation is required 
for participation in the sequential honors courses, 
mathematics 9 through mathematics 12. Students are 
selected on the basis of mathematical potential. 
Criteria considered in the screening process are 
standardized test results, cumulative student records 
and teacher evaluation. 

Description of the courses in this honors program 
follows: 

Mathematics 9: 

In this course the basic concepts of elementary 
algebra are developed from the point of view of 
modern mathematics. Some of the new areas in- 
vestigated are the postulational approach to the num- 
ber system, the notion of sets, relations (including 
equations and inequalities) and analytic trigonometry. 
The subject is presented as a unified course so as to 
lay the foundation for further study of mathematics. 
Mathematics 10: 

This course includes the essentials of plane geom- 
etry viewed as a logical deductive system. When- 
ever applicable the concepts are extended fo three- 
dimensional geometry. Plane, solid and coordinate 
geometry are developed as interrelated branches. 
Elements of analytic trigonometry are introduced. 


Mathematics 11: 

This unified course includes the essentials of in- 
termediate algebra, trigonometry and analytic geom- 
etry. Throughout the course the emphasis is on an 
understanding of basic concepts rather than on 
numerical computation and mere techniques of mani- 
pulation. Trigonometry is developed from the analytic 
point of view. Graphs, the ideas of set, relations, 
functions, and continuity are introduced and/or 
extended. 

Mathematics 12: 
This course is made up of a study of the number 


system (including an axiomatic approach to cardinals 
and integers), the function concept (including expo- 
nential, logarithmic and trigonometric functions), 
graphs, analytic geometry, and spatial geometry. 
The study of mathematics 12 lays a foundation for 
the courses in elementary calculus. 


The text for the course is Allendoerfer and Oakley, 
“Principles of Mathematics”, McGraw-Hill, 1955. 


In the 12th grade the student who has followed the 
honors program may take two additional one-semes- 
ter courses: probability and statistical inference, and 
elementary calculus. 

The course in probability and statistical 
inference includes units on: 


(1) The basic ideas of modern mathematical logic 
(2) An introduction to the algebra of sets 
A. The relation between sets and compound 
statements 
B. Partitions and counting 
(3) The nature of descriptive statistics 
(4) Probability from a modern point of view 
(5) The binomial distribution: applications to ac- 
ceptance sampling and testing hypothesis 


Texts and materials in probability include: 

Kemeny, Snell, Thompson, “Introduction to Finite 
Mathematics”, Prentice-Hall 1957, chapters 1, 2, 3 
and parts of chapter 4 

“Introductory Probability and Statistical Inference 
for Secondary Schools”: Commission on Mathematics, 
College Entrance Examination Board, 1957 

Allendoerfer and Oakley, “Principles of Mathe- 
matics,” chapters 1, 5, 13 


Elementary Calculus: 


This course considers the concepts of function 
(from the point of view of sets and relations), open 
and closed intervals, upper and lower bounds, limit, 
continuity, differentiation and integration of poly- 
nomials. There is a minimum of formulas but em- 
phasis on ideas. 

The work on logarithms, exponential functions and 
general powers is covered by the more qualified 
students. 
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we have followed for a number of 
years is to hold an annual “college 
conference day” in which seniors 
from about 10 or 11 high schools 
are transported to a common center 
and people representing 125 or 135 
colleges are there for a definite 
scheduled program. This way all 
the counselors and admissions peo- 
ple are able to get together for a 
social time as well as discussion. 


Q. Is that just for the guidance 
people in the high school and the 
admissions people in the colleges? 


MOYER: The coffee hour and the 
luncheon are for the guidance peo- 
ple and the admissions officers. In 
the afternoon, all of the seniors that 
are college-bound are there to meet 
with the admissions people and their 
own guidance people, too. 


Q. What else can a high schodl do 
to make its guidance personnel or 
its administrative personnel known 
to admissions officers? 


MOYER: Travel. Visit these colleges. 


Q. Do the guidance people do that 
traveling on their vacation, or is that 
an expense-covered item during the 
normal school year? 


MOYER: It is both, but it is pri- 
marily an expense-covered item dur- 
ing the school year. There is another 
angle, too, in that there are various 
associations of admissions officers 
where guidance and admissions peo- 
ple can get together on a state-wide 
basis. We have participated in this 
program. 


- Q. That is an association of college 


admissions officers—can guidance 
people be members, too? 


MOYER: Yes. If I’m not mistaken 
about 100 high schools have joined 
this association. 


Q. In moving out to Hempstead 
from Briarcliff, you apparently have 
gone into a brand new high school. 


From what you told me before, how © 


can your graduates hope to com- 
pete? Its “former graduates” are un- 
known to colleges simply because 
there are no “former graduates”. 
How did you start out there to begin 
a real program to help your upcom- 
ing seniors? 

MOYER: The school is five years 
old. Last year, the senior class was 
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the first graduating class in which 
the students had gone through the 
West Hempstead High School for 
all four years. Traditions, programs, 
and so forth, as you know, are de- 
veloped over a long period of time. 
Much has been done, because there 
is a strong guidance department at 
West Hempstead. They are a very 
vital part of the program. But we 
have done a number of other things 
to help establish our reputation and 
gain a place. First of all, because I 
have known personally a great many 
admissions people, the board of ed- 
ucation felt that an announcement 
sent to all those people regarding 
my appointment there was a wise 
thing to do. I have had many re- 
plies from that. 


Q. That was sort of a press release? 


MOYER: Yes, that’s correct. Then 
we decided to join this association 
for college people and sent our direc- 
tor of guidance to the meeting this 
year. He came back very well ac- 
quainted with Midwest colleges that 
he had not been able to find time to 
call on. In addition, invitations have 
been extended to numerous admis- 
sions people to call at our school, 
see our students, and also to look at 
our plant and program. 


Q. Have those invitations been ac- 
cepted? I should think these admis- 
sions officers, with all the thousands 
of high schools in the United States, 
would have very little opportunity 
to get around to see many them- 
selves. 


MOYER: That is true. They have a 
very hard job in getting to all the 
places—but they are more apt to 
call if they have been invited and if 
they know the guidance director or 
the administration. 


Q. Do you put on any sort of a 
program for them, or is this just an 
open-end invitation? 


MOYER: It is a personal invitation. 
To answer that question specifically, 
we don’t put any program on but 
we try to make it as convenient and 
cordial as possible. In other words, 
if transportation is needed from an- 
other school, we are glad to furnish 





This “jacket” contains the student’s 
transcript, a description of the 
course-content of subjects he has 
taken, plus other supporting ma- 
terial. 


it. We try to arrange interviews 
with students so that the admissions 
people are not sitting around wait- 
ing for us. We arrange it so that it 
goes quickly and they can go and 
visit the other schools in the area. 
We think this is the most courte- 
ous thing to do, and we are very 
grateful that they do come. 


Q. Have you developed any other 
techniques in the way of press re- 
leases, or anything of that type, to 
help educate admissions officers to 
the kind of program you have in 
your school? 


MOYER: Yes. This year we are 
sending, with our student transcripts, 
an outline of the honors program 
in which the students have partici- 
pated. Any of our graduates who 
have been participating in these 
programs will have, with their tran- 
scripts, an outline of the material 
covered in them. While at Briarcliff 
we developed a very complete form 
of transcript that gives a tremen- 
dous amount of information. We 
have had a great many favorable 
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‘“‘We developed an attractive form for submitting student transcripts” 


replies from the colleges about 
them. 


Q. In other words, you developed 
a format for sending a student’s pa- 
pers in—is that it? 

MOYER: Yes. We felt that if we had 
a boy who was competing with 10 
other qualified boys—we ought to 
have, for the guidance or admis- 
sions committee, as complete infor- 
mation as possible. We went to a 
great deal of time and effort to 
develop what we think is a very 
attractive form. 


Q. You said you put in some sort 
of explanation of your honors pro- 
gram. Why would that be a help? 


MOYER: There are honors programs 
—so called—all over. But, just like 
grades, they mean different things 
to different people. We want the ad- 
missions people to realize exactly 
what we are talking about when we 
speak of our honors program. As for 
the seminar program I mentioned 
before, we outlined that very care- 
fully and listed all of the people 
that we brought in from the outside 
to handle it. To know that a stu- 
dent studied for a certain amount of 
time under these distinguished peo- 
ple should mean a lot to the ad- 
missions people. 


Q. Back again to the specifics of 
what you are doing in West Hemp- 
stead. Are there any other ideas 
that could be picked up by another 
school? 


MOYER: Oh, I think there are small 
things that any school can do and 
should do. We feel that something 
like developing a separate guidance 
Stationery and letterhead, and indi- 
cating on it the organizations to 
which we belong, is useful. We also 
are trying to encourage our staff to 
write for professional magazines— 
and in several cases, recently, some 
very fine articles have been written 
by men in our department. We have 
received very favorable reactions to 
them. That helps put us on the col- 
lege map. 


Q. Have you done anything with 
the alumni of various colleges who 
happen to live in your area? 
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MOYER: We have not done this in 
any formal way. We probably will, 
however. In Briarcliff, we had a very 
fine program. We initiated what we 
called a college advisory council. 
We started out with about 15 or 20 
people who lived in the community 
who were graduates of different col- 
leges, and who had maintained con- 
tact in one way or another with 
their schools. We met regularly to 
discuss the senior class. Where a 
student showed an interest in going 
to a certain college, we often had 
an alumnus, who knew more of the 
college life than we did, talk to the 
student. 


Q. Would those people attempt to 
use whatever friendships or con- 
nections they had with the college 
to help the child get into that col- 
lege? 

MOYER: Yes, although we weren't 
trying to use it as an additional 
pressure thing. Many of these people 
had close contacts with various ad- 
missions people in their schools and 
when they would go back for home- 
comings they would discuss individ- 
ual students that they were inter- 
ested in. They would also write let- 
ters and call them on the phone. 
This gave the admissions people a 
lot more information, because here 
was a local person who was a grad- 
uate of the college saying that this 
student was a good prospective stu- 
dent for the college. 


Q. Do you do anything else under 
the title of “public relations”? 


MOYER: There are several things 
that have been done. I think an im- 
portant one was when our guidance 
department brought together a sum- 
mary of where last year’s seniors 
went to college. This was put in 
readable form and mailed to all the 
colleges that receive our students. 
I think this gives them an oppor- 
tunity to see to what extent, and 
where, we are placing our students. 
It gives them a little better under- 
standing of our school. 


Q. In these mailings that go out do 
you recall how many colleges were 
on your list? 


MOYER: No. Not exactly, but we 


probably sent out somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 200 releases. 


Q. There is one more point, Dr, 
Moyer. At the beginning of this in- 
terview you said that you thought 
there were things a high school could 
do to improve its graduate prospects, 
You mentioned 1) put on a good 
educational program—something 
more than the standard program; 2) 
a good guidance program was need- 
ed and 3) this whole area of public 
relations. Which of the three would 
you consider to be the most impor- 
tant in getting the child into a college 
of his first choice? 


MOYER: I don’t believe that I should 
say that there is any priority to any 
one of them because I think they 
are very much interwoven. The work 
of the guidance department is very 
important, however, and often ne- 
glected. 


Q. One point on the guidance de- 
partment. Have you ever tried to 
establish any ratio between the 
number of guidance counselors and 
the number of pupils in your high 
school? 


MOYER: There are ratios established 
—in fact the state of New York has 
established a ratio—but I find it 
difficult to work on ratios. I know 
that, at the present time, one coun- 
selor for each of our grades is over- 
working our staff. The matter of 
trying to interview and talk with 
300 seniors is a very difficult task. 


Q. In other words, you currently 
have one guidance person for the 
senior class, one for the junior, one 
for the sophomore. Is that correct? 


MOYER: Yes, that is correct. 


Q. And you feel that 300 graduat- 
ing seniors is far too many for a 
single person to handle? 


MOYER: Yes, it is very difficult. 
Handling just the college place- 
ment group—not to say anything 
about the vocational group—would 
be difficult to do the way I think it 
ought to be done. We have to rely, 
of course, on group guidance, and 
I think we will have to rely more 
on the chairman of our guidance 
department. End 
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\ your school, too, 
' ean have Hufcor Accordion Door 


| sound control at NO EXTRA COST 


McHenry Junior High School gets multiple uses and sound 














control all in one from Hufcor Accordion Doors. Tough, 
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laminated 5-ply covers (60 oz. per sq. yd. vs. 18.4 oz. regular drape- 
type doors) provide substantial sound reduction from one area 

to another. Since Hufcor covers are removable, liners can be 
added later on the job, if more sound conditioning is needed. 
Circle the number on the magazine’s reply card 

‘for complete information. 





FOR BETTER SOUND CONTROL, GREATER IMPACT RESISTANCE, 
LONGER LIFE, SPECIFY HUFCOR ACCORDION DOORS 
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You're looking at 11 reasons why RCA Audio-Visual 


1 Brightest pictures in the business. Junior and Senior 


models now designed for 1200-watt lamps giving 20% 
brighter pictures without danger of heat-damaged 
film. Porto-Are projector, for large auditoriums, 
produces extra brilliant large-screen pictures. 


New nyion and synthetic-sapphire pressure guides 
protect film at all critical points in film path. 


Hushed operation makes every showing a pleasure. 
Operating hum doesn’t steal attention from 
the screen. 


4 RCA Projectors are simplest to thread. Direct-line 


film path makes it easy for anyone to thread in 
30 seconds. 


Built-in lubrication means no more oiling cares. 
Permanently lubricated sintered metal parts are 
**Life-Tested”’ to assure long life without adding 4 
drop of oil. 


New scuff-resistant surf-green finish holds up longer. 
Look for it. It identifies the new ‘“Life-Tested” 
RCA Projector line. 


*Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA “‘LIFE-TESTED” Projectors. 


Individual components as well as finished 


rojectors are subjected to continuous 


testing to evaluate the durability and efficiency of all operating parts. ‘‘LIFE-TESTED” 
at RCA means better, more reliable performance from RCA projectors. 


(left to right) Porto-Arc Projector, Junior Projector, Senior Projector. (top shelf) High Fidelity Record 
Player, High Fidelity Tape Recorder. (bottom shelf) Portable Record Player, Educational Record Collection 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Products excel in sight and sound 


7 New ‘Scholastic’ Audio-Aids are ruggedly built for 
school use. Metal reinforced corners, reinforced 
speaker grill, scuff resistant case make them perfect 
for classrooms. 


8 Fabulous ‘‘Tri-Coustic” speaker systems deliver 
excellent high fidelity sound over wide frequency 
range. Hear one soon .. . it’s exciting! 


9 Guarded tone arms, permanent ‘45’. spindles, and 
easily replaceable cartridges make ‘‘Scholastic’’ 
players convenient to use. 





10 Very simple controls make it easy for teachers or 
pupils to operate “‘Scholastic’’ instruments. 


11 RCA Educational Record Collection is educator- 
selected, educator-approved. Special record bonus 
offer with purchase of "Scholastic”players.Ask your dealer. 


For new experiences in sight and.sound ...see your RCA 
Audio-Visual Dealer. He's in the Classified Directory 
under “Motion Picture Equipment and Supplies.” Or, 
for descriptive literature, write the address below. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS 
Tmk(s) ® CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 














A new locker lock by Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc., who for 
over a century has spoken to its vast trade in government, 
institutions, and commerce in terms of security and fine 
quality. For gibi and durability are the keynotes of a 
good, dependable lock. 


The value of this know-how cannot be over-estimated in 

_ terms of durability, security, function and operation. Com- 

pare any lock with the new S/G 8020 locker lock features 

een the check list below. We know you’ll agree, the 

S/G 8020 will become the standard by which other makes 
will be measured. 


ee And perhaps the best news of all—The S/G 8020 
PGOBTS NO MORE then other mates now in use. 
LX Spy-proot dial minimizes expensive claims of thet. 


As 





heaters 


Re eleidlaks may bs ‘changed 6 frequently and without | 


Opening the door or disassembling \ 










eet 


{no rivets) means maintenance on the spot. 


y be locked or latched at option of user. | 





ot’, 

7 % 

s S Produced By 

. * SARGENT & GREENLEAF.,. INC. 
“Neg ye Rochester 21, New York. 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Volunteer lecturers 


enrich high school 


= @ @ Los Angeles has found a way to enrich 
course offerings in senior high school math and science 
without investing a penny in extra text books or lab 
equipment—and at the same time has improved public 
relations with an important segment of the communi- 
ty’s industrial leaders. 

The only cost of the co-operative industry and edu- 
cation program is the salary of a program coordinator. 

It works this way: 

A group of local firms employing scientists and en- 
gineers supply volunteers—usually in teams of two to 
five men—who prepare demonstration lectures on the 
industrial applications of physics, chemistry or math. 

These are prepared after the volunteers have been 
briefed, by school people, on the exact material in- 
cluded in any 11th or 12th grade course of study. 
Each lecture is tailored to complement and extend a 
particular unit of work; in fact, a formal preview by 
classroom teachers and administrators assures the ed- 
ucational value of each demonstration lecture. 

Nine firms—among them Hughes Aircraft, which 
pioneered the program by supplying lecturers for a 
summer school course in physics in 1956—now have 
put 55 volunteer lecturers at the disposal of the schools. 

“Students benefit, of course, by the content of the 
lectures,” says the program coordinator, David Ran- 
dolph, “but the part they seem to enjoy most is the 
unfamiliar lab equipment and demonstration materials 
which industry lecturers bring with them.” 

For example, Hughes engineers designed an in- 
genious, costly, but very effective display piece for a 
demonstration lecture on concepts of electrical con- 
duction. It made such a hit with the students that 
Hughes has made five more and given them to the 
school district for regular use in physics classes. 

Planning and policy-making for the industry-educa- 
tion program is provided by a 22-member committee, 
divided between school people and representatives of 
such business or professional organizations as the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the American So- 
ciety of Engineering Education, the American Rocket 
Society and the Western Oil and Gas Association. An 
eight-member subcommittee works out details. 

Los Angeles school administrators believe that one 
reason the program is so effective is that the desire to 
“do something for science education” originated with 
the citizen groups and school people merely channeled 
it into a specific program. 

A happy by-product has been that in working with 
educators and students, industry representatives have 
developed greater understanding of educational philos- 
ophy and problems, a great public relations gain. 

‘“We are so thoroughly sold on the program,” says 
Randolph, “that we are hoping to extend it soon into 
the junior highs and the junior colleges.” 
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MORE 
INFORMATION 


There’s a free reader- 


service card bound in the back of this 
magazine. It’s self-addressed and postage- 
paid. We hope you'll use it anytime you 
want additional facts from us about any- 
thing you read in our editorial or adver- 
tising pages. 


Here’s how it works. 


Circle the key number of items that inter- 
est you and fill in your name and address. 
We'll respond as quickly as possible. 














Famous ALLIED 
knight-kits 
Best for Training 





10-in-1 Radio Lab Kit 


Builds any one of 10 
jects with simple wir- 
ing change: receiver, 
- lifier, oscillator, 
tracer, electronic 


relays, et etc. 
83 Y 265...Only $12.65 





**Ranger” AC-DC Radio Kit 


Popular 5-tube super- 
het radio project. Thou- 
sands used in shop 
training. Teaches radio 
er. Complete 
with cabine 

83 Y735. “Only$ 17.25 


See our catalog for 


dozens of other fine 
Knight-Kits 
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NEW knight 
Dual-Speed Push-Button 


Automatic Tape Recorder 


Judged “‘Best Buy”’ among recordi - 
perts and educators. Features push- 

—_ ere for instant recordi ate. 

or fast forwar "operation. 

or faithful reproduction. Has 

Speed (14 (7 od (i and mi per second) dual- 


nism and efficient 
poo 8 te up to 3 hours on 
transistorized 


a single tape. Hum-free 
preamplifier; a uality 3-watt amplifier; 4 
x 6” speaker; dual neon-glow level indi- 
cators; tone control; safety interlock to 
pores accidental erasin €; Simple to 
te. Attractive portabl case. Com- 
be te with microphone. 5” reel of tape 
a: take-up reel. Shpg. wt., 29 lbs. 
Ag 751 KNIGHT Recorder, 






Easier 


Maintenance 
Products 


Proper cleaning is protection for floors. But... proper 
Cleaning often requires a lot of maintenance time. 
Brulin products aid in savings of maintenance labor. 


Brulin’s Octo-Solve saves time and money on cleaning 
because it is a liquid concentrate, can be diluted with 
water for any strength needed from stripping wax to 
light cleaning of floors. 


Protection of floors of all types can be easily accom- 
plished with Brulin’s Octo-Solve and floor finishes. 
Brulin offers a wide variety of durable, slip-resistant 
finishes for composition tile, terrazzo, concrete and 
wood. Brulin products are used by many of America’s 
largest institutions for safety, protection and main- 
tenance of heavily trafficked floors. Your schools de- 
serve the finest too, which actually costs you less. 


There’s a Brulin representative to help you. 


Brulin & Company, Inc. 


2939 COLUMBIA AVENUE-—INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
1793 12th STREET—OAKLAND 7, CALIFORNIA 





(For more } information, see e last page) 

















404 PAGE 
1958 CATALOG 


Send for the leading bu guide to 
everything in electronics for the school: 
sound and recording taba 
KNIGHT-KITS for peggy 

ments, tools, books, electron 

Write for FREE copy today. 


ALLIED RADIO 


100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 103-D8 
—* 80, M. . 





(For more information, see last page) 


























Roll-Out Gym Seats 


Easy does it, whether they're rolled in or rolled out. But Hussey Roll-Out 
Gym Seats are much more than just easy to operate. The "closed deck” 
construction means easy sweeping—there’s no litter under the stands. 
The safety factor of Hussey Roll-Outs contributes to low insurance rates. 
They're comfortable and good looking, too. Specify Hussey Roll-Outs 
on your next seating job! 


Write, wire or phone for complete in- 
formation and FREE Roll-Out Catalog. 


HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC, « 585 R. R. Avenue, North. Berwick, Maine 











(For more information, see last page) 
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Your schools and broadcast TV 





continued from page 39 


during the regular term. And for 
working people who have for one 
reason or another failed to complete 
their high school work, there is a 
“High School of the Air.” 

Several schools (including the 
Philadelphia nine previously men- 
tioned) are doing experiments in 
cooperation with educational sta- 
tions under grants from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 
Of particular significance is the 
fact that at least two experiments 
are concentrating on the teaching of 
science. 


Science and mathematics 

For example, KETA-TV, in 
Oklahoma City, and the Oklahoma 
public schools are teaching several 
science and mathematics courses 
at the high school level for approxi- 
mately 1,000 students. Five high 
schools and 10 teachers are in- 
volved in this effort to determine 
whether large classes can be taught 
by television. 

Because more than one-half of 
the 233 small high schools within 
a 100-mile radius’ of Oklahoma 
City have not been able to offer 
such courses as physics, chemistry, 
trigonometry, solid geometry or ad- 
vanced algebra, two courses in 
mathematics and science are being 
televised to most of these schools 


Educational television is expanding 


from the Oklahoma City school 
system over KETA. It is hoped that 
this will better the curriculum offer- 
ings in the state and also overcome 
the current teacher shortage in the 
area. 

Television has great utility as a 
public relations medium, too. 
Almost since it was established, 
ETV station KUHT in Houston has 
regularly broadcast official meetings 
of the school board. (SM, October, 
1957.) This special program has 
consistently gained a huge segment 
of Houston’s viewing public. Sta- 
tion WKAR-TV in East Lansing, 
Mich., regularly televises classes in 
session for mothers at home in a 
program called “Let’s Visit School.” 


Rapid spread 

Educational television, over non- 
commercial stations, is spreading 
rapidly and cities that have the 
opportunity to do so, are expanding 
its use in the classrooms. 

The third major way to get edu- 
cational television into the schools 
is in many ways the most difficult 
since it involves competing for time 
with commercial products. Never- 
theless commercial stations by law 
are required to offer public service 
programming and school programs 
fall into this category. A great many 
commercial broadcasters are happy 


to serve public education insofar as 
they can while still operating a 


' profitable business. 


There is time available on com- 
mercial TV channels, though a 
limited amount of it. But it takes 
initiative and imagination on the 
part of school people to utilize the 
time. As one commercial broad- 
caster critically put it: “Educators 
deal in ideas in their daily work. 
But they don’t often come up with 
good ideas for program material.” 


Problem overcome 


One way to overcome this prob- 
lem has been presented by the 
Educational Television and Radio 
Center which is making its NET 
programs available to commercial 
stations. However, the stations can- 
not order them. Kinescopes or films 
of the NET offerings must be ob- 
tained by an educational group for 
use on the commercial channel. 

Thus, if a school district can ar- 
range with a commercial station to 
make time available during school 
hours, for a nominal fee it can 
choose from among a wide selection 
of educational television offerings 
prepared and designed by experts 
in the field. 

For example, some of the educa- 
tional series offered through this ex- 
tended services program during 


Teachers educate teachers in Cincinnati. Each week a televised panel discusses problems and presents practical solutions. 
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1957 included “Before there was a 
USA,” a 36-program history of 
Colonial North America “Discov- 
ery,” 13 programs designed to 
interest children from nine to 15 
in natural science; “Eins Zwei 
Drei,” 24 lessons in beginning 
German; and “The Great Plains 
Trilogy,” a 39-program history of 
the development of the Great Plains 
area of the United States. 

Aiso available are single pro- 
grams and series designed for adult 
or pre-school viewing that might be 
scheduled during after-school hours 
and, in some cases, used for home- 
work assignments. 


Commercial channels used 


Several school systems have al- 
ready instituted regular classroom 
television teaching over commercial 
stations through the use of these 
films. Among those carrying out 
such programs at the present time 
are the public schools of Odessa, 
Tex. and Multnomah County, Ore. 

The films can be seen in advance 
for review and the only restrictions 
the Educational Television - and 
Radio Center puts on their use is 
that no commercial advertisements 
may be shown.* 


Other than inschool programs, 
educational television over com- 
mercial stations has taken the form 
of college-level courses for credit; 
adult education; public relations; 
teacher training and curriculum en- 
richment. 

In the public relations category, 
for instance, Phoenix Union High 
School, Phoenix, Ariz., presented 
“Know Your Schools” featuring 
teacher-pupil demonstrations, and 
the Broward County board of public 
instruction in Ft. Lauderdale, Fia., 
produced “The Teacher Speaks,” 
with interviews and discussions 
about teaching problems and pro- 
cedures. ; 

A report by the US Office of 
Education indicated that at least 
531 series of programs were pre- 
sented by educational institutions 





*(For more information on educa- 
tional films for use on commercial 
channels, circle number 784 on the 
Reader Service Card.) 
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MORNING SCHEDULE 
9:05 Schooltime 

Monday—“Conquest of Science”—General Science, High School. Eight 
tours to places of scientific interest. Among the tours are trips to a 
cyclotron, to medical research laboratories, to a weather station, to a 
large telephone center, and to a coke and chemical plant. 

Tuesday—“The High Road”—-Language Arts, Intermediate Grades. A 
series of programs that gives children pointers on finding information, 
note-taking, interviewing techniques, reading for different purposes, study- 
ing for tests, etc. 

Wednesday—“Gateway to Business”—Business Practices, High School. 
This gives students planning to enter clerical fields an idea of how to best 
prepare themselves for and what to expect in the business field. 

Thursday—‘“Under the Sun”—Science, Primary Grades. A series of 
programs planned to help children interpret what they see, hear and feel 
in the world around them. 

Friday—“Talking Town”—Speech Improvement, Primary Grades. Aims 
to make children more attentive to sounds—both visually and auditorily— 
thus enabling them to improve their speech. 


9:25 Schooltime 
Monday—The High Road—see above 
Tuesday—Gateway to Business 
Wednesday—Under the Sun 
Thursday—Talking Town 
Friday—Conquest of Science 


745 TTD Reading 

Miss Stella Nardozza teaches reading to Fifth Graders in classrooms 
under the signal area of WQED that are involved in the Television 
Teaching Demonstration. 


10:15 Charming Children 
Games, songs, handwork for the pre-school children at home with Mrs. 


Marjorie Harm as the hostess. Parents may enroll their children in this 
course by calling or writing to the station for an enrollment blank. 


11:05 TTD Arithmetic 
Mr. Alvin J. Stuart teaches arithmetic to fifth grade classes registered 
in the Television Teaching Demonstration. 


AFTERNOON SCHEDULE 


1:00 TTD Physics 
Dr. Harvey E. White will conduct physics classes for high school 
students in the Pittsburgh area. . 


1:32 Schooltime 
Monday—Gateway to Business 
Tuesday—Under the Sun 
Wednesday—Talking Town 
Thursday—Conquest of Science 
Friday—The High Road 


1:50 TTD History-Geography 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Sefler teaches history-geography to fifth grade 
students in the Pittsburgh area involved in the Television Teaching 
Demonstration. 


2:37 Schooltime 
Monday—Talking Town 
Tuesday—Conquest of Science 
Wednesday—The High Road 
Thursday—Gateway to Business 
Friday—Under the Sun 


2:17 Schooltime 
Monday—Under the Sun 
Tuesday—Talking Town 
Wednesday—Conquest of Science 
Thursday—The High Road 
Friday—Gateway to Business 











We have been asked 2 questions 
about subscriptions to SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT 





Question 
I 


ANSWER 


‘ 


*, . « If possible, will you please add my name to the complimentary 
subscription list for SCHOOL MANAGEMENT? I would like to re- 
ceive it regularly.” 


We estimate that there are more than a million people in the U. S. with an 
abiding and deep interest in their schools. They include members of citi- 
zens’ committees, principals, teachers, and college professors—as well as 
elected officials and professional administrators. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT is 
expessly edited to satisfy their mutual interest in public education. But— 
obviously—we cannot afford to provide all of them with complimentary 
subscriptions. Instead, we have carefully selected some key men in every 
sizeable school district in the U. S. to receive the magazine gratis. For the 
most part, they are superintendents, school board presidents, and school 
business managers. We will accept individual one-year subscriptions at the 
rate of $8.00 for 12 issues, but you may obtain discount for group orders. 
See Question #2 for details. 





Question 
= 


ANSWER 


‘ 


*. . . We are interested in a group subscription rate, since we would 
like our six principals, and our citizens’ committee, to receive your 
magazine regularly.” 


You may have a discount for three or more subscriptions to SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT if you order them at the same time. The magazine will be mailed 
to each individual at his own address. In other words, unlike most group 
subscriptions which are mailed in bulk to a single address, each subscriber 
will receive his copy directly from us. You may include anyone in a group 
subscription—your PTA officers, members of your school staff, or members 
of local civic groups. If you do send us a group subscription, we must have 
the name and title of each subscriber, together with the exact address to 
which the magazine should be mailed. The regular Group Rate is $6.00 per 
subscription. You may send a check with your order, or we will bill you 
later, if you prefer. 


FOR INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


FOR GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Please send SCHOOL MANAGEMENT for one 
year (12 issues) at the rate of $8.00. 
Billme (_ ) Payment enclosed (_) 
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CITY AND STATE 








Approximate no. students in your district... 


Please send SCHOOL MANAGEMENT for one 
year to each of the subscribers on the at- 
tached list at $6.00. 
Bill me at address below (_ ) 
Payment enclosed (_ ) 


NAME OF ORDERER ........... Nas Seiesoeerasnnnciaiconekicdscinises : ses 


I PON ssn aecce i oessctcenitcesnocine sciucsasteaaa 
ADDRESS 
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over commercial stations during the 
1955-56 school year alone. This is 
impressive evidence that a great 
many broadcasters are willing to 
cooperate with schoolmen in vital 
public service programming, though 
they cannot hold out the opportuni- 
ties for direct teaching and enrich- 
ment extended by the non-com- 
mercial stations. 

“Television will not solve all 
problems,” one educator said, “But 
it may contribute to the solution of 
a number of them.” 

This is not the end of the tele- 
vision story. It’s only the beginning. 
Every day new ways are being 
found to use TV to teach. There is 
disagreement as to its value. Some 
schools will find it invaluable. 
Others, almost useless. None, how- 
ever, can afford to ignore it. End 
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GETTING STARTED 


The Federal Communications 


Commission has set aside more 


| 
| mercial television. However, just 
| 31 are now in use. If you live 
in or near a major city, the 
chances are that a channel is 
available in your area. 
boards have 


Many school 


| 
| than 250 channels for non-com- 
taken the lead in organizing 
groups to meet the requirements 
set up by the FCC for operat- 
ing non-commercial stations. A 
national organization, the Joint 
Council on Educational Televi- 


| 
sion, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
| 


NW, Washington 6, D. C., has 
been organized to help local 
groups get started. The Ameri- 
can Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and the National 
Educational Association are af- 
| filiated with it. 

| If your school board is in- 
terested in the possibilities of 
|| bringing non-commercial tele- 
vision to your community, con- 
tact the Joint Council for ad- 


vice on how to get started. 
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4-way R-W “FoldeR-Way”" Partition 
Janesville, Wisconsin Senior High School 
Law, Law, Potter and Nystrom, Architects 


FoldeR: Way 


FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 
* GYMNASIUMS 


i x* AUDITORIUMS 
x CLASSROOMS 
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R-W Folding Partitions effectively and 
economically solve the problem of di- 
viding space and allow you to effi- 
ciently utilize every available foot of 
valuable floor space. Ideal for divid- 
ing gymnasiums, auditoriums and 
classrooms to meet the changing needs 
of various sized groups. R-W sound 
insulated Folding Partitions can be 
furnished in all types and combina- 
tions of wood, vinyl , metal or duck 
_, a yy covering to meet your decorating 
rd plan. Available in a type and size 
to meet almost any conceivable situ- 
ation . . . manually or electrically 
operated. : 
Contact your local R-W Sales-En- 
gineer ... he will survey your problem 
and recommend the right type and 
size “FoldeR-Way” Partition to do 
the job ... there's no obligation in- 
volved for this R-W service. 
SEE OUR CATALOGS IN SWEETS 
PARTITIONS 72 WARDROBES 7° 


R-W Aluminum “FoldeR-Way” Partition 
West Senior High School, Aurora, Illinois 
Childs and Smith, Chicago, Architects 
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Deluxe veneered R-W Partition with chalkboa 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Schmidt, Garden & Ericksen, Chicago, Architects 
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R-W "F deR-Way” classroom divider 
Grace McWayne School, Batavia, Illinois 
Raymond A. Orput, Rockford, Architect 


Richards-Wilcox 





NOTE...R-W also man- 
ufactures a complete 
line of top-quality 
Wardrobes for schools, 
churches and institutions. 
Write today for com- 
plete information. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PMENT 


528 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILL. Branches in Principal Cities 
(For more information, see last page) 























Provide your students with a safe place 
to play—eliminate needless traffic worries 
with one decision—installation of a 
genuine Anchor Chain Link Fence. 

Anchor’s exclusive features meet the 
special needs of schools: deep-driven 
anchors keep the fence firmly erect for 
years—clean-cut square corner posts 
remove potential toe and hand holds for 
trespassers—handsome, square sag-free 
gates stand up under years of heavy 
usage—steel chain-link fabric is galva- 
nized after weaving for longer life. 

Every Anchor Fence is backed by a 
66 year reputation as the fence that gives 
you maximum security at low initial cost 
and virtually no annual upkeep. Call 
your local Anchor office for a free 
estimate, today, or write: ANCHOR FENCE, 
6704 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 
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Plants in Balti , Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier, 
Cal. Sold direct from Factory Branches and Warehouses 
in principal cities 
(For more information, see last page) 

















PRESS RELEASES 


Unit picks up water 
from any type floor 


A new water pick-up machine in- 
troduced by Nobles Engineering & 
Mfg. Co. eliminates the chore of mop- 
ping up and wringing out. Called Spee- 
Dry, it suctions water and dirt from 
floor along the entire 24” wide intake 
head. The machine is self-contained, 
completely portable and does not re- 
quire hoses, wands or attachments. 

The operator walks with the ma- 
chine through a wet area, leaving a 
dry floor behind. It also picks up mois- 
ture between tile seams and floor 
cracks. 

According to the maker, it works 
equally well on wood, tile, concrete 
or asphalt surfaces. Rubber wheels at 
each end of intake head are recessed 
for flush use against walls without 
marring. 


For more details, circle number 798 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


& | 3] Bw 
Use of glass 
in the modern school 


Applications for rolled, figured and 
wired glass are described in a new 
catalog by Mississippi Glass Co. A 
special section is devoted to use of 
glass patterns in the modern school. 

Design characteristics, light trans- 
mission and other information of in- 
terest to school board personnel and 
architects is included. 


For a free copy, circle number 796 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


For pupil safety 
on school buses 


A sound system specifically de- 
signed for increased school bus trans- 
portation safety has been developed 
by Midwest Audio Corp. The system, 
called Mobilpage 500, allows the 
driver to give instant safety warnings 
to children both inside and outside 
the bus. 

Mobilpage allows effective voice 
supervision in the largest vehicles and 


News from the business firms serving your schools 





an outside speaker provides positive 
voice communication over a distance 
of several hundred feet. The radio 





system has also proven of value on 
educational tours and can be used for 
entertainment on routine runs. 

The control unit may be flush or 
surface mounted and the entire sys- 
tem is furnished as a complete pack- 
age. Power consumption from the 
12-volt bus electrical system is negli- 
gible. Installation is simple with ordi- 
nary mechanic hand tools. 


For more information, circle number 788 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Floor Maintainer 
extremely versatile 


A new lightweight floor maintainer 
with 13-in. diameter brush is being 
introduced by Clarke Sanding Ma- 
chine Co. The new maintainer scrubs, 
waxes, polishes, buffs and steel wools 
all types of floors with its interchange- 
able attachments. It weighs only 36 
pounds complete with brush. 

The manufacturer says one of the 
big features of the unit is the new 
heavy duty wheels which are mounted 
in the main frame for ready portabil- 
ity. When the machine is in opera- 
tion, the wheels are off the floor. For 
transporting, the operator locks the 
handle in verticle position, tips the ma- 
chine back on its wheels and rolls it 
over the floor. 

The adjustable handle is quickly 
and easily set at any desired height. 
It can be locked in any position on a 
90° arc, permitting easy operation 
beneath furniture and fixtures. 


For more information, circle number 791 on 
the Reader Service Card. 
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Easy-to-carry 
yacuum cleaner 


An all-aluminum vacuum cleaner, 
weighing only 19 pounds, is an- 
nounced by Hild Floor Machine Co. 
This compact cleaner has a four-gallon 
capacity tank with nylon filter. It can 
be used for wet or dry pickup without 
filter change. 

Market type handle and ball bear- 
ing cushion casters make the machine 
easy to move or carry. It is designed 
to accommodate 112” or 1%” hose 
and tools. It is powered by a %-hp 
by-pass motor. 


For more information, circle number 794 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


New vacuum cleaners 
for heavy duty work 


General Floorcraft, Inc., has intro- 
duced a new heavy duty vacuum clean- 
er that the manufacturer says is new 





“from top to bottom.” Called the Gen- 
eral E-Con-O-Vac, it comes in three 
models. : 

The new machine was built around 
the demands of commercial vacuum 
cleaner users who told the company’s 
field representatives what features they 
most wanted. The result is a wet and 
dry cleaner which the company says 
is faster and better cleaning over a 
longer period of time. 

Features of all three models are a 
full swivel hose connection for both 
intake and exhaust; intake and ex- 
haust openings in the head; durable 
cast aluminum head; recessed carrying 
handles; convenient attached utility 
basket; 8-in. heavy duty wheels; and 
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powerful by-pass type motors. The ma- 
chine can be used for both wet and 
dry pickup with no changes necessary. 


For more information, circle number 785 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Stage folds away 
when not needed 


A fold-away stage making rooms 
and halls serve many purposes, has 
been introduced by Haldeman-Homme 
Mfg. Co. 

Ruggedly constructed, when not in 
use it folds to a fraction of its full 
size for compact storage and porta- 
bility. 

Any stage requirement is met by 
interlocking basic units available in a 
variety of sizes and heights. Each unit 
sets up by hydraulic action at the 
touch of a latch. Simple mounting se- 
cures each stage flush with the wall 
or in an 8” deep recess. 

Heavy-duty 9-ply 1%” plywood 
provides a safe, sturdy platform. Fold- 
ing understructure is made of 9” 
steel tubing. 


For further information, circle number 790 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Bicycle parker 


saves space 


Bicycle parking often presents a 
- problem for schools. One space-saving 
answer is the new parking rack de- 
signed by FM Engineering Co., Inc. 
Any size bicycle is held firmly in each 
stall without the rack touching the 
bike frame. 

Made of weather-proof steel, the 
Bike-Port can be used year-round or 
easily collapsed for storage. Light- 
weight and portable, it can be adjusted 
for diagonal or conventional parking. 
The unit can be anchored anywhere 
in a parking area or placed flush 
against sides of buildings, fences or 
curbs. 

It is available in units with two to 
11 stalls. Individual stalls can also be 
ordered to extend parking capacity. 


For further details, circle number 799 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Portable copier 
priced under $100 


A new copying machine that costs 
less than $100 but is portable has 
been introduced by the Eastman Ko- 
dak Co. It weighs just 14 pounds, 
complete with carrying case. 

The Kodak Verifax Bantam Copier 
can make five copies in 60 seconds 
at 2124¢ a copy. Ideal for “point of 
need” copying, the unit will amortize 
its $99.50 cost in one month if used 
to reproduce 20 originals daily, the 
maker says. 

This compact budget machine pro- 
duces the same photo-exact copies as 
larger and more expensive Verifax 
models. It can be used to copy any- 





thing from typed lists to penned or 
penciled reports. 


For more information, circle number 797 on 
the Reader Service Card. 
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improve 


COMMUNICATIONS 


in your 


school 


IBESELER 


shows you how 


Write for the 
illustrated brochure: 
“Turn Teaching 
Into Learning”. 

It describes how to 
improve 
communications 
with the newest, 
most advanced 
Opaque Projector. 
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BESELER’S VU-LYTE II 
CHARLES Ceseler COMPANY 
\ EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 
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A CONDENSATION OF THE REPORT 
OF THE WINNETKA CITIZENS ADVISORY 


COMMITTEE ON 


TEACHER SALARIES 


Tas REPORT describes how one school district— 
Winnetka, Illinois—proposes to solve its special 
problem of teacher pay. The plan has been ap- 
proved by the Board of Education. Taxpayers will 


vote on it on April 12 of this year. 


We are reporting it before the referendum for two 


reasons: 


1) We believe it to be a fresh, clear-headed 
approach to the national problem of teacher 
status and teacher shortage. As such, its im- 
plications far transcend Winnetka’s willing- 


ness or ability to adopt it. 


2) This magazine reaches virtually every district 


Editor’s Note: This is a condensation of a 
document which, we believe, will have a 
profound effect on American education. 
We would have preferred to bring you this 
Report in its entirety. In fact, we attempted 
to do just that. For mechanical reasons 
this proved impossible. Rather than delay 
release, we have extracted the essence of 
the “Winnetka Report’ in the pages that 
follow. Whenever possible, we have quoted 
directly from the Report. These quotes are 
in normal type. Our own commentary is 
reproduced in italic. 


THE INDICTMENT 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 1S in 
trouble. But the root of this trouble goes 
deeper than most of our people recognize. 
It isn’t just a matter of curriculum, or 
classroom shortage, or defeated budgets 
and bond referenda. These are symptoms. 
The difficulty lies, say the people who wrote 
the Winnetka Report, in our sense of 
values. They point out, “The average 
citizen and taxpayer would probably be 
Startled to learn that he pays twice as much 
for liquor and tobacco as he does for edu- 


superintendent and school board president 
in the U. S. Any delay after April 1st would 
seriously diminish the Report's potential in- 
fluence outside of Winnetka for the next 


school year. At this very moment, all over 


the country, next year’s salary schedules for 


teachers are being decided. 


Not every school district will be able to aftord*the 
Winnetka program. But any district can—if it chooses 
—substitute dollar figures consistent with its own 
ability to pay and its own local cost-of-living. It is. 


the philosophy and methodology of this report that 


is significant. 


cation ... or that he pays $1.75 for amuse- 
ments against every dollar he pays for 
education.” 

Evidence of this, they state, is found 
most specifically in “the scandalous tradi- 
tion of low teaching salaries so long dom- 
inant in this land.” And, finally, they sum- 
marize the whole purport of their report 
in this statement: 


“We do not think the most able young 
people in America are giving much 
serious thought to a teaching career. 
We acknow e that a aching 
career cannot be made attractive by 
dollars alone. But we do believe that 
unless the dollars are at least suffi- 
cient to raise teaching above its pre- 
sent sub-standard economic status, 
the schools will find themselves 
staffed with the left-overs of the 
labor market for a generation to 
come.” 


The. Winnetka Report is a step-by-step 
analysis of this indictment, plus a detailed 
blueprint of what can be done to answer it. 
The authors are laymen appointed by the 
school board to assist with the teacher pay 
problem. They are people who, by occupa- 
tion and attainment, are trained in the art 


of analysis and action. They are also 
financially-trained men admirably suited to 
handle this job. (See box, page 4.) 


CHAPTER I—THE FINDINGS 


The Basic Salary Schedule 

The present Winnetka teacher salary 
is severely out of line with the schedules 
of comparable communities elsewhere 
in the United States. We realized at the 
start that the Board of Education was 
seeking a prompt and substantial solu- 
tion to the problem. Our investigations 
confirm the apprehension of the Board 
because it is quite clear that there is a 
marked disparity between professional 
salaries in Winnetka and those in other 
favored suburban school systems and in 
comparable business and industrial 
fields. 

Briefly stated, a salary schedule is a 
device for recognizing the experience 
and professional training of professional 
employees. Normally, a teacher advances 
automatically from the beginning or 
minimum step to the maximum step, 
one step per year. As the teacher ac- 
complishes increased graduate study, or 
fulfills other recognized in-service op- 
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Table Ill 
Average Annual Salaries Paid to College Graduate Employes in 
Six Fields of Work at Various Experience Levels, September, 
1957, by Twenty Major Chicago Corporations Compared with the 
Winnetka Public Schools Salary Schedule 


Field of Work Beginning 2 
Accounting $4,956 $5,844 
General Business 4,908 5,664 
Engineering 5,328 6,360 
Industrial Relations 5,004 5,736 
Sales 4,836 5,484 
Science 5,232 6,144 
Average, all fields 5,044 5,872 
Winnetka minimum 3,900 4,200 
Winnetka maximum 4,400 4,900 


Years Since Bachelor’s Degree 





5 10 15 20 
$7,236 $9,348 $10,800 $12,084 
7,140 9,240 10,800 11,964 
7,596 9,312 10,164 11,364 
7,404 9,360 10,200 11,448 
7,368 9,180 10,800 12,324 
7,668 9,576 10,116 11,196 
7,402 9,336 10,480 11,730 
4,650 5,400 5,700 5,700 
5,600 6,400 6,700 6,700 








portunities, such as travel, he becomes 
eligible for higher maximum salary. 


Salaries in Other Fields 

As a further measure of the compet- 
itive conditions which surround the 
teaching profession in general, and the 
teachers in Winnetka in particular, your 
committee conducted a survey of com- 
pensation conditions in 20 Chicago cor- 
porations, as compared with the current 
salary schedule of the Winnetka Schools. 
First, starting salaries were examined. 
(The salary of the teachers, of course, 
is based upon a shorter working year 
than is true in business and in industry. 
Reference will be made to this subject 
in a later chapter.) 

Secondly, toward viewing the career 
characteristics of the Winnetka schedule 
in comparison with conditions in other 
fields, the survey examined average 
salaries at various stages of experience. 
(See Table III above.) 


The data recorded are substantially 
confirmed by a similar survey conducted 
annually by Northwestern University, 
which collects data from 200 national 
concerns of widely varied interests. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the 
young man or woman contemplating a 
teaching career is confronted with a 
starting salary in Winnetka which is 
29% lower than the average starting 
salary in other fields. The lowest 
average starting salary (sales appli- 
cants) is still 24%. higher than the local 
schedule affords. For higher degree 
levels the disparity is even greater. 
Viewing Table III, it is evident that the 
young person contemplating a long- 
term career must accept the fact that 
after fifteen or twenty years he would 
be earning about twice as much in other 
fields as in the Winnetka faculty. 


Supplemental Benefits 

In recent years, supplemental bene- 
fits of various kinds have become of 
great importance in industrial personnel 
practice. These benefits are in addition 
to salaries and provide essential present 
and future security for employes and 
their families. In general, the teaching 
profession has not kept pace with in- 
dustry in this regard; Winnetka is no 
exception. These inadequacies, coupled 
with an inadequate basic salary sched- 
ule, are major defects in the Winnetka 
system of teacher compensation. 


Conclusion 
The foregoing is a brief review of the 
competitive conditions surrounding edu- 
cational manpower. We have not by any 
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means reported the great number of 
substantial studies that fortify the con- 
clusions we have drawn. The only con- 
clusion we can reach is that the present 
salary schedule is too low to maintain 
the quality of faculty and teaching the 
citizens of this community expect and 
demand. 

Going beyond the question of recruit- 
ment, is is apparent to us that the public 
schools of the country, as well as the 
schools in Winnetl:a, are being heavily 
subsidized by the teachers themselves, 
and that through inadequate compensa- 
tion the individual teacher bears a much 
greater share of the cost of educating 
our children than the taxpayer. 


Weaknesses in Present Salary Schedule 

After studying the existing Winnetka 
salary schedule and questioning the 
school administration on its collateral 
policies, the committee has concluded 
that the following weaknesses exist, and 
should be corrected in any new schedule 
to be proposed: 


1. Starting salary fails to meet com- 
petition for good _ beginning 
teachers. 

2. Increments of $150 a year are so 
small that, after deductions, little 
real improvement is felt by the 
recipient. 

3. The number of increments are too 
few, establishing a ceiling at the 
end of the 14th year, or perhaps 





4. Maximum salaries are consider- 
ably below the level which will 
encourage teachers to seek careers 
in Winnetka. 

5. There is no positive incentive for 
professional graduate study, as 
distinguished from other in-serv- 
ice growth. 

6. Present policy provides no assur- 
ance of balance between academic 
work and travel as a means of 
in-service advancement. (Most 
teachers have maintained such a 
balance even though not required 
by the formal policy.) 

7. Certain other types of important 
in-service work are not recog- 
nized. 


Criteria for an 
Adequate Salary Schedule 
After extensive study and discussion, 
your committee has adopted fourteen 
criteria for a salary schedule adequate 
to the needs of Winnetka. Such a sched- 
ule should: 

1. Meet reasonable competition for 
good beginning teachers, without 
attempting to offer highest start- 
ing salary. 

2. Assure dignified living standard 
for maturing personnel. 

3. Assure relief from hardship for 
heads of households. 

4. Contribute an uplifting influence 
to the dignity and prestige of 
teaching in the United States. 

5. Attract and hold in Winnetka 
teachers and principals of the 
highest quality, to be recruited 
from all sources in the United 
States. 

6. Stimulate increased’ graduate 
study through the Master’s De- 
gree. 

7. Encourage study, research and 
travel beyond the Master’s Degree. 

8. Provide adequate and dignified 
maximum salaries for those 
teachers for whom teaching is 
only a part of their career. 

9. Provide markedly distinguished 
salaries for those teachers who, in 
the tradition of Winnetka, make 
substantial and measurable con- 
tributions to education in Win- 
netka and in the United States. 

10. Provide a relatively long period for 
salary improvement before reach- 
ing maxima, but with safeguards 
against automatic advancement 
if a teacher’s work is unsatisfac- 
tory. 
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at age 36-38. 
Table V 
I Il 
Steps A.B. M.A. 
1 $4,200 $4,500 
2 4,400 4,725 
3 4,600 4,950 
4 4,800 5,175 
5 5,000 5,400 
6 5,200 5,625 
7 5,400 5,850 
8 5,600 6,075 
9 5,800 6,300 
10 6,000 6,525 
11 6,200 6,750 
12 6,400 6,975 
13 6,600 7,200 
14 6,800 7,425 
15 7,000 7,650 


Ill IV 
M.A. + 1 yr. Ph.D. or equal 

$4,800 $5,100 
5,025 5,400 
5,250 5,700 
5,475 6,000 
5,700 6,300 
5,925 6,600 
6,150 6,900 
6,375 7,200 
6,600 7,500 
6,825 7,800 
7,050 8,100 
7,275 8,400 
7,500 8,700 
7,725 9,000 
7,950 9,300 
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ig cooperation and unity. We found that 
1 the pupil as the object of education is 
Table VI the product of many human influences, 

Additional Steps, Proposed Schedule with working in harmony and good faith. 
r Dates for Implementation (Annual Rates) If it is our purpose, and we believe 
S : it is, to design compensation policies 
* Effective Date Step Col. I Col. It Col. IV that will produce a better product, a 
Sept. 1960 16 $7,875 $ 8,175 $ 9,600 better program, a better educational 
7 Sept. 1961 37 8,100 8,400 9,900 design for Winnetka, we do not believe 
Sept. 1962 18 8,325 8,625 10,200 this would be achieved by merit rating. 
Sept. 1963 19 8,550 8,850 10,500 Grn at tn eneany See pee aie 
A i004 oe ~ nae 9.075 10,800 children, will somehow discover more 
I _ 000 9,300 11,100 energy under a merit system. Nor do 
Sept. 1966 a 9,525 11,400 we feel that teachers with less devotion 
q Sept. 1967 23 9,750 11,700 and concern will necessarily struggle 
: Sept. 1968 24 10,000 12,000 to do better for reasons of such limited 
financial differential as can be incor- 
porated in a merit salary device. This 
11. Provide annual increments of is adequate to support the demands is primarily a problem of the adminis- 
n, sufficient amount to be “felt.” of the ceeds, ated still preserve trative and supervisory staff. We do not 
“n 12. Contrary to long-established tra- a prudent margin for other educa- feel that the competitive implications of 
_ dition, provide an opportunity for tional needs. merit awards are consistent with the 








teachers to achieve professional 
distinction and _ corresponding 
salary recognition without leaving 
teaching for administrative or 
supervisory office. 

13. Recognize the exceptional real 
estate costs in this area. 

14. Serve the long-term needs of the 
Village, the Board of Education, 
and the faculty, and not be merely 
a temporizing, stop-gap measure. 


CHAPTER IiI— 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Note: The present salary schedule for Win- 
netka, though it certainly is not “lush” by 
any standard, will seem high to readers in 
many communities, This fact will be further 
emphasised by the recommendation below. 
This does not negate the value of this 
report for these readers. The methodology 
for studying your local wage levels is still 
valid. Moreover, the implementation pro- 
gram which follows is equally valid as a 
blueprint for action. 


The Basic Salary Schedule 

In line with the criteria established, 
we recommend that the following salary 
schedule, through step 15, be adopted 
forthwith by the Board of Education 
(Table V), and that the remaining steps 
set forth on the following page (Table 
VI) be implemented annually thereafter, 
subject only to such deferral of full im- 
plementation as may be necessitated by 
statutory limitations on the tax levy and 
to the other conditions defined herein. 

It may be necessary to proceed by 
two or more phases to achieve place- 
ment of personnel on the foregoing 
schedule. If so, placement should be 
effected as soon as possible. 

The procedure for transfer of incum- 
bent teachers to the foregoing schedule, 
together with the detailed criteria for 
schedule advancement, are described 
concretely in a later chapter. For the 
years following full schedule placement, 
additional steps ure recommended as 
follows: for Column II, six steps; for 
Columns III and IV, nine steps. These 
latter steps are to be implemented year 
by year for the next nine years, subject 
to the following conditions: 

1. That the present national economy 
will remain fairly constant. 

2. That the Board of Education will 
re-examine annually the effective- 
ness of the proposed schedule, 
judging whether or not it is ful- 
filling the objectives contemplated 
by this committee and recorded in 
detail in Chapter IV, following. 

3. That the revenue potential! of the 
Board of Education under state law 
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4. The foregoing conditions make it 
imperative that the faculty look 
upon this plan as a blueprint for 
the future—not a commitment. 
Actually, no Board of Education 
can control the actions of a future 
Board of Education; accordingly, 
all considerations of this report 
which fall beyond 1958-59 are sub- 
ject to ratification in the future. 

So that the year-by-year extension of 
the proposed schedule may be visualized, 
Table VI (above) demonstrates the full 
scope intended by the committee, subject 
to the conditions just listed. 

(The timetable of effective dates as- 
sumes that two years will be required to 
achieve initial placement of personnel 
on steps 1 through 15.) 


Other Professional Personnel 
For professional personnel in adminis- 
trative and supervisory categories the 
committee recommends that Column IV 
of the basic schedule be utilized, aug- 
mented by the following differentials: 
Supervisory posts 
—Column IV plus $ 500. 
Elementary school principals 
—Column IV plus 1,000. 
Junior high school principals 
—Column IV plus 1,500. 
In this way, the compensation of per- 
sonnel in these categories can be directly 
related to the basic salary schedule but 
with differentials appropriate to their 
positions. 


Merit Rating 

It will be noted that the criteria listed 
in Chapter I and amplified later in 
Chapter IV make no mention of merit 
rating. This subject was discussed and 
debated at considerable length by the 
committee, and justifies comment here. 

Superficially, the idea of merit is ap- 
pealing. We are inclined to assume that 
since human beings differ in their com- 
petencies, they should be rewarded ac- 
cording to their worth. This would call 
for some device that measures the effec- 
tiveness of teaching, either subjectively 
or objectively. However, teaching is an 
art as well as a science. There is no 
known device which objectively meas- 
ures teaching competency, even though 
this goal has been vigorously pursued by 
educators for many years. 

But quite apart from the lack of valid 
foundations for measuring teaching 
competency, your committee feels that 
the end purposes of education should be 
examined before assuming that merit 
rating has a place in education at this 
time. We found that education in Win- 
netka calls for a very high degree of 


cooperative and mutually helpful prac- 
tices which now characterize our faculty. 
We do not think the role of the super- 
intendent as a leader and stimulator 
and object of faith and good will would 
be enhanced if he were also the rater, 
the distributor of financial awards, the 
judge and jury, as well as counsel. 

There is frequently a pre-disposition 
in favor of merit rating in principle on 
the part of businessmen because of the 
generally prevailing business practice 
of seeking to compensate employes in 
terms of their relative worth. Even in 
business, however, where individual per- 
formance is much more susceptible to 
objective measurement and evaluation, 
merit rating in the strict sense can be 
applied to only a limited degree. Salary 
differentials between various jobs are 
primarily historical in character, or the 
result of competitive pressures, and only 
secondarily a consequence of rational 
determination. Salary differentials be- 
tween individuals in the same job cate- 
gories are often more a reflection of 
relative length of service than of meas- 
ured differences in performance. This 
is not very different, although much less 
clear-cut, than general practice in edu- 
cation. 

Most businessmen who have had ex- 
perience with formal systems of rating 
employes on the elements comprising 
their jobs will testify to the artificiality 
and restricted value of such procedures, 
recognizing that in the end chief reli- 
ance is likely to be placed on judgments 
that are largely subjective. The classic 
industrial example of reward according 
to merit is found in systems of incentive 
compensation, where employes are paid 
on the basis of output. Such plans are 
clearly inapplicable to education for 
there is no way of measuring output on 
a “piece work” basis. Incentive methods 
of compensation, moreover, are likely to 
be complicated and to require consider- 
able management. It has been one of the 
basic findings of human relations re- 
search in industry during the past 
quarter century that economic incen- 
tives have only limited utility in en- 
couraging superior performance, and 
that they often create special problems 
of morale and of supervisory-employe 
relations. 

In the opinion of the committee, the 
experience of industry does not indicate 
that merit rating as that term is 
generally understood could be success- 
fully adapted to education. However, we 
feel that the schedule and policy we 
have designed fulfill the desirable 
feature of acknowledging superior pro- 
fessional service where it is demon- 
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strated. We believe that inferior pro- 
fessional service can be treated as such 
under this schedule. Beyond these fea- 
tures we are not prepared to venture 
further in the merit fieid. 


Supplemental Employe Benefits 

A fundamental principle of good per- 
sonnel practice is that adequate pro- 
vision must first be made for salaries; 
after this is done, attention may be 
given to desirable forms of employe 
protection over and beyond salaries. 
Such supplemental benefits are impor- 
tant and an essential feature of a bal- 
anced, well-designed personnel program, 
but they should never be provided in 
lieu of or at the expense of basic mone- 
tary compensation. 

In our judgment, the basic salary 
schedule herein recommended places the 
Winnetka system in a position where 
attention can be paid to other require- 
ments of an adequate over-all system of 
compensation. Industry has led the way 
in this regard, and the following recom- 
mendations are based largely on the 
experience and practice of industry 
rather than that of the teaching profes- 
sion. These recommendations embrace 
retirement benefits, group life insurance, 
and comprehensive medical protection. 
The specific details of the proposals 
were worked out with the aid of com- 
petent technical counsel. The highlights 
are as follows: 

Supplemental Retirement Plan: At 
present, the Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem of the State of Illinois provides sub- 
stantial, and in our opinion adequate, 
retirement benefits with respect to earn- 
ings up to $8,000 per year. Teachers 
contribute 9% of their salaries to this 
system. If the preceding salary schedule 
is adopted, provision should be made 
for retirement benefits on _ salaries 
beyond $8,000, at a level reasonably 
comparable to that provided by state 
law for earnings below $8,000. 

Group Life Insurance: For the current 
protection for dependents, a flat $5,000 
of group life insurance should be made 
available for all full-time employes 
(professional and _ non-professional) 
with one year or more of service in 
Winnetka, the amount of insurance to 
be reduced to $1,000 at age 60 or at 
retirement if earlier than age 60. 

Comprehensive Medical Expense In- 
surance: The present Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield plan, which is paid for entirely 
by employes, should be replaced with 
a comprehensive medical expense in- 
surance plan. Such a plan should pro- 
vide that after an initial out-of-pocket 
deductible of $50 on an insured indivi- 
dual (which would not apply to in- 


patient hospital charges for room, 
board, and extras) 80% of all additional 
covered medical expenses would be paid 
for the balance of that calendar year up 
to a maximum of $10,000 for each indi- 
vidual. A maternity allowance of $200 
should be provided without deductible or 
co-insurance features. Eligible depend- 
ents should include the employe’s wife 
and unmarried children under 19 years 
of age and, if in full-time student status 
and dependent on the employe, to the 
23rd birthday. After retirement, with 
full cost borne by the pensioner, the 
deductible should be increased to $100 
for the pensioner and his wife and their 
maximum should be reduced to $1,000 
for each insured individual for the bal- 
ance of his lifetime. Ali full-time em- 
ployes, non-professional as well as pro- 
fessional, should be eligible to partici- 
pate in this plan after one year of 
service in Winnetka. 
Annuity Benefits 

The present annuity system, designed 
in 1930, was examined in detail by the 
committee, with the advice of experts in 
the field and the Welfare Committee of 
the faculty. This plan is out-moded and 
obsolete. It was originated twenty-seven 
years ago to augment what at that time 
was a wholly unsatisfactory state retire- 
ment system. The retirement system has 
subsequently been vastly improved. The 
premium payments of up to $500 per 
year originally assured a monthly in- 
come of $100 per annuitant. This is no 
longer true. Some annuitants would 
receive as little as $18 a month. The 
annuity carries no provision for death 
benefits, accrual, or insurance. 

Fundamentally, the original purposes 
and concepts of the present annuity 
plan have ceased to exist; much more 
important benefits to teachers are felt 
to be needed. At the same time, it is 
recognized that many teacners have 
built up equities in the present plan and 
that their prospective annuity benefits 
are a part of their future financial plan- 
ning. In designing a more comprehen- 
sive and better balanced benefit pro- 
gram, the committee does not wish to 
jeopardize those arrangements. 

It should be understood that teachers 
have a vested interest in the annuity 
benefits which they have already earned. 
If a teacher wishes, he may accept a 
paid-up annuity at its then value at the 
time the new program goes into effect. 
However, if the teacher wishes to do so, 
he should have the privilege of continu- 
ing the annuity payments privately. The 
proposed salary schedule, even when 
implemented on a_ two-phase basis, 
provides immediate salary increases 
great enough for the teacher to take 
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over the payment of his personal an- 
nuity premiums and still have enough 
left over to represent a salary increase, 
In those few cases where there may pos- 
sibly be inequities, the Board of Educa- 
tion should be able to work out an 
equitable solution. 

We therefore recommend that as of 
September 1, 1958, all annuities now in 
force become paid up, with full owner- 
ship of the policies resting with the 
teachers concerned... . 

The funds now being expended for the 
annuity payments will be utilized to ful- 
fill the Board’s share of the proposed 
insurance premiums. We believe this is 
a far more effective use of the funds, 
both for the teacher and for the com- 
munity than the present annuity. 

Division of Costs: It is recommended 
that the supplemental retirement plan 
be paid for entirely by the School Board 
and that the costs of the group insur- 
ance and comprehensive medical ex- 
pense insurance plans be shared jointly 
by employes and the School Board. It 
is anticipated that the share borne by 
employes, plus the savings the School 
Board will realize through the discon- 
tinuance of the present teachers’ an- 
nuity plan, will make it possible to pro- 
vide the very much wider protection 
contemplated without additional cost 
to the Board and at a saving to employes 
compared to what they are now paying 
for much less adequate benefits. 

The Cost: 

The present cost of the salary schedule 
for Winnetka teachers, supervisors, and 
principals is $613,850. The first full year 
of budgeting the proposed schedule if 
wholly implemented in September, 1958, 
would require an increase of $117,683. 
(As noted, the proposed new system of 
supplemental benefits can be provided 
without any net increase in cost.) 

It has been the very real hope of the 
committee that the recommended 
schedule as defined in Table V could 
be put into effect in September, 1958. 
However, as noted earlier, we have been 
aware of the restrictions faced by the 
Board of Education in undertaking any 
immediate increases of a substantial 
character. We realize that the Board 
of Education must levy a tax in April 
of 1958, and that income from this levy 
will not be realized until a year later. 
No funds are budgeted at this time to 
effect any changes for the period Sep- 
tember, 1958—March, 1959. 

Accordingly, we have developed what 
we believe to be a realistic plan for im- 
plementing the proposed salary schedule 
over the next two years, in recognition 
of the tax cycle. 

This plan, the details of which will be 
described further, would place the pres- 
ent faculty on the new schedule to the 
extent of 50% of their increased salaries 
in 1958-9 and the remaining 50% in 
1959-60. As of 1960-61 those eligible 
would be advanced to the next higher 
increment of the schedule. In other 
words, the new schedule would be 
adopted in two stages or phases, thus 
reducing the immediate costs which the 
Board of Education must meet in Sep- 
tember, 1958. 

In order to estimate the costs for 
not only the immediate years of the 
phased adoption, but for the foresee- 
able future, a projection has been made 
of the present staff, allowing for annual 
increments and retirement at age 60. 
Arbitrary salaries of $5,000 have been 
allowed for replacement personnel. Ac- 
cording to this projection, the next five 
years after 1959-60 will call for rela- 
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tively modest increases as the schedule 
continues to be implemented. The in- 
creases are partially off-set by the re- 
tirement of higher salaried individuals. 


Further Steps 

The burden of carrying out these 
recommended salary objectives, of 
course, rests with the Board of Educa- 
tion. The full significance of the sched- 
ule will not be realized short of ten 
years; this is as we intended. For we 
believe the Board of Education should 
undertake the following steps in imple- 
menting the new schedule beyond the 
1958-59 level described in Table VI 
(page 3): 

1. Evaluate the ability of the School 
District to fulfill the fiscal obligations of 
the successive increments, year by year, 
depending upon the earned salary status 
of the faculty each year. In other words, 
before proceeding beyond the fifteenth 
step called for in 1958-59, calculate the 
dollars required to fulfill the advance- 
ment to Step 16, and determine whether 
sufficient levy authority exists under the 
law to fulfill the demands of Step 16, 
and determine whether sufficient levy 
authority exists under the law to fulfill 
the demands of Step 16, in the light of 
faculty placement at that time. Repeat 
the process each year thereafter, with 
the full understanding between the 
Board and the faculty that steps beyond 
15 are not a commitment or an agree- 
ment, but a goal to be sought. 

2. Evaluate the effectiveness of the 
proposed schedule, particularly as to 
whether it truly is serving the ends 
established in the criteria listed in 
Chapter I and discussed more fully in 
Chapter IV. If the “superior quality of 
instruction” which we believe the com- 
munity wants and is prepared to pay for 
is not being realized, the schedule would 
not be fulfilling its purpose, and should 
be re-evaluated, or possibly set aside. If, 
on the other hand, major changes in the 
value of the dollar occur, causing these 
recommended figures to lose their 
meaning, the schedule should _ be 
strengthened accordingly. 

3. If the schedule appears solely to 
serve as a justification for credit garner- 
ing, and corresponding salary advance- 
ment, with the corresponding distrac- 
tion of teachers from their primary obli- 
gations to children in the classrooms, it 
should be quickly set aside. The schedule 
is interpreted as a standard for recog- 
nition of high quality professional serv- 
ice, not a mechanism for quick advance- 
ment to higher income brackets. 

The foregoing admonitions are essen- 
tial components of our recommended 
plan. They should be fully understood 
by all concerned. They offer the advan- 
tage of leaving considerable year-by- 
year discretion to the members of the 
Board of Education. 


CHAPTER III—INTERPETATION OF 

PROPOSED SCHEDULE 

Advancement on Schedule 

1.To advance from Column I to 
Column II a teacher shall have com- 
pleted the earned Master’s Degree or, 
when specifically approved by the 
Superintendent or the Board of Educa- 
tion, may advance to Column II after 
completion of 30 hours of graduate study. 
Except in unusual cases the require- 
ment for the earned Master’s Degree 
shall apply. 

2. To advance from Column II to 
Column III the teacher shall have, in 
addition to the requirements for Column 
II, a total of 30 semester hours of grad- 
uate study or equivalent approved ini- 
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1960-61 (first new step) 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66 





Table VII . 
Projection of Salary Budget 1958 to 1965, 
Teachers, Principals and Supervisors, 
Assuming No Increase in Number 


Phase I 1958-59 (50% implementation) 
Phase II 1959-60 (50% implementation) 


Total Professional Increase over 
Salary Budget Previous Year 


$675,421 $61,971 
731,133 55,712 
739,550 8,417 
751,663 12,113 
+ 161,876 10,213 
715,864 13,983 
780,327 4,463 
779,715 "612 








tiative units. At least 15 of the required 
30 units shall be in graduate study. 

3. To advance from Column III to 
Column IV the teacher shall have, in 
addition to the requirements for 
Column III, an earned doctorate or not 
less than a total of 15 semester hours 
of approved graduate study and 15 ap- 
proved initiative units in the category 
of independent research, professional 
leadership, or professional writing. To 
enter Column IV without an earned 
doctorate the initiative units shall in- 
clude a major research study or crea- 
tive instrument contributing substan- 
tially to the field of education and to 
education in Winnetka. It shall be of a 
scope and value equivalent to a doctoral 
dissertation and subject to pre-approval 
and final approval by the Superinten- 
dent and the Board of Education. A 
committee of the faculty shall serve as 
a reviewing board for the Board of Edu- 
cation to evaluate work contemplated 
or performed in this category. 

Teachers contemplating a doctoral 
program shall be required to secure pre- 
approval and final approval of the dis- 
sertation before recognition is granted 
for placement in Column IV. The dis- 
sertation shall have to do with the im- 
provement of some phases of education 
in Winnetka and in education at large. 

Upon placement in Column IV no 
further initiative units are recognized, 
all being absorbed in placement on the 
scheduled step. 

4. The newly appointed teacher shall 
be placed initially on the appropriate 
column of the schedule on a step corres- 
ponding with the year of service, not to 
exceed recognition for seven years prior 
service except in unusual circumstances. 
The teacher shall progress successively 
from the lowest to the highest step of 
his column so long as his work is satis- 
factory. 

It is not intended that this condition 
be a cause for formal individual year- 
by-year appraisal. This condition shall 
apply to the rare cases where teachers 
have failed to respond to administrative 
and supervisory counsel, and shall be 
available as a last resort to bring about 
corrective measures. A teacher whose 
normal increment is not to be granted 
shall be so advised in writing by March 
1 preceding the September when the 
withheld increment shall become ef- 
fective. The communication shall specify 
the unsatisfactory conditions causing 
the withheld increment. The teacher 
may seek the assistance of the Welfare 
Committee of the faculty in such a case, 
to advise the administrative staff in the 
fair disposition of the problem. 


Initiative Unit 
One initiative unit is equal to one 


semester hour of graduate study or 
recognized travel, work experience, or 
research. Initiative units, other than in 
academic work, may be earned and 
recognized only after joining the Win- 
netka Schools. An initiative unit in- 
creases the base salary in any column 
except Column IV by $10 a year, recog- 
nized in groups of 10 units, or $100, 
corresponding to the semester hours of 
graduate study or recognized equivalent. 
At the time a teacher crosses from one 
column to another, the accrued initiative 
units totalling 30 are absorbed in the 
new salary base. 

Initiative units may be earned as 
follows: 


1. Approved graduate study. The 
teacher may earn initiative units by 
taking approved graduate work, at the 
rate of one initiative unit per semester 
hour. 


2. Approved work experience. A max- 
imum of ten initiative units may be 
earned by a teacher in this category. 
To qualify for approval, the work must 
have a tangible relationship to the 
classroom responsiblities of the teacher, 
and must be performed essentially as a 
deliberate educational experience. Con- 
ventional summer work intended pri- 
marily to augment income shall not 
qualify. 


3. Approved travel. A maximum of 
thirty initiative units may be earned by 
a teacher in this category, subject to 
the limitations defined under Advance- 
ment above (15 units in Column II— 
15 units in Column III). Not more than 
ten initiative units shall be granted for 
travel to the same foreign country. 
Not more than five initiative units shall 
be granted for domestic travel (United 
States or Canada). As a rule of thumb, 
a week of foreign travel shall be recog- 
nized at the rate of one initiative unit; 
domestic travel, at the rate of one 
initiative unit for two weeks. 

4. Independent Research, Professional 
Leadership, or Professional Writing. A 
maximum of 30 initiative units may be 
earned in this category, subject to the 
same limitations as in 2 above.. The 
work shall be of such character as to 
make a significant contribution to edu- 
cation in Winnetka and to the teaching 
profession at large. Each individual 
contribution in this category shall be 
awarded recognition according to its 
worth as judged by the Superintendent 
of Schools with the assistance of an 
advisory committee of the faculty. Work 
performed by teachers seeking place- 
ment in Column IV through other than 
the earned doctorate shall be classified 
under this category. 

It is emphasized that work performed 
under this category is above and beyond 
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the normal in-service committee work 
and other responsibilities of the teacher. 
Great caution should be exercised by 
the administration through the pre- 
approval technique to avoid a distortion 
or a dissipation of the teachers’ energies 
and interests into initiative unit chan- 
nels with resulting damage to regular 
committee work. It is repeated that work 
in this category is above and beyond 
expected professional responsibility. 

All work performed in this category 
shall relate to education in Winnetka. 
Before submitting a plan for pre-ap- 
proval of initiative unit work in this 
category, the teacher shall consult in 
detail with the principal, receiving the 
principal’s guidance in the work. 

5. Pre-approval and Approval. All in- 
service advancement by the teacher is 
subject to pre-approval by the Super- 
intendent of Schools and the Board of 
Education, prior to initiating the acti- 
vity. Upon completion of the activity, 
the teacher will submit evidence of suc- 
cessful completion. A committee of the 
faculty shall be available to assist the 
Superintendent of Schools in judging 
the worth of in-service work. In-service 
salary recognition will then be awarded 
by the Superintendent of Schools to 
become effective at the start of the 
following school year. 


Transfer of Incumbent Staff to 
Proposed Schedule 

In transposing the placement of 
teachers from the 1957-58 schedule to 
the new schedule, effective September 
1958, the following conditions will apply: 

1. Initiative units earned prior to Sep- 
tember, 1958, even though not consistent 
with the criteria for the new schedule, 
shall be recognized for placement in 
Column I, Column II, and Column III. 
Only the earned doctorate shall be re- 
cognized for placement in Column IV, 
since the alternative criteria for Column 
IV placement relate only to the future. 
For example, a teacher with the A.B. 
degree may have earned 30 initiative 
units of travel, qualifying under the old 
schedule recognition. This teacher will 
be placed in Column II, even though 
the units do not fulfill the new conditions. 

2. All teachers who have reached the 
maximum step on the old schedule 
(Step 14), shall be placed on Step 15 
of the new schedule (following the two- 
phase procedure outlined in the preced- 
ing chapter). Subsequent steps, as de- 
fined in the schedule, shall be added 
year by year, subject to fiscal resources 
and re-evaluation by the Board. 

3. Graduate study, or earned initiative 
units in excess of those required for 
placement in Columns II and III shall 
be recognized in groups of ten, equiva- 
lent to $100 added to the scheduled 
salary. Not more than 30 initiative units 
may be recognized in any column; in 
other words, not more than $300 shall 
be added to the scheduled salaries in 
Columns I, II, and III. 

4. Otherwise, teachers shall be placed 
in the next higher step of the new sched- 
ule, corresponding to their present place- 
ment on the old schedule. 


CHAPTER IV—APPLICATION OF 

CRITERIA 

At the conclusion of Chapter I are 
listed fourteen criteria which the com- 
mittee considers essential for an ade- 
quate salary schedule. The manner in 
which these criteria are incorporated in 
the proposed salary schedule is outlined 
below, together with certain other gener- 
al observations and recommendations 
the committee considers pertinent. 
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1. Meet reasonable competition for 
good beginning teachers, without at- 
tempting to offer the highest starting 
salary. 

It will be noted that the committee has 
recommended a starting salary of. $4,200 
in the A.B. column, and $4,500 in the 
M.A. column. These are the steps most 
likely to be used in placing beginning 
teachers. We have not sought to make 
these steps oustandingly high; in fact, 
the committee debated for some time 
whether or not to increase them $200 or 
$300 above the figures recommended. We 
felt that no good and enduring purpose 
would be served by exceptionally high 
beginning steps. We reasoned that each 
year 15-18 new teachers are added to 
the Winnetka faculty. We learned from 
the record (and concur in the idea) that 
only about three or four of the new 
teachers are beginners, falling at step 
one. These beginners, we feel, should be 
selected, and should select us, not for 
a momentary high salary the first year, 
but for the total implications of the 
total schedule. We would, in other words, 
be hoping to identify career teachers 
for Winnetka. 

No doubt the next few years will reveal 
many communities passing by this $4,200 
beginning figure. (California’s recent 
law establishing this as a minimum is 
noteworthy.) However, we feel that some 
communities, by the nature of their 
educational goals and standards, must 
command the services of large numbers 
of beginning teachers each year. This 
problem is different from ours. 

2. Assure a dignified living standard 
for maturing personnel. 

This is probably the single most signi- 
ficant criterion that we have named. In 
referring to the “maturing teacher,” we 
refer to the person on the upper steps, 
perhaps after 15 years or more of teach- 
ing. We believe the maximum figure to 
which a teacher may aspire, and which 
he may count upon with a fair amount 
of certainty for a lifetime is the key 
figure in any schedule contemplated. 

The real significance of this criterion, 
however, lies in what happens in the 
future. In this connection, the committee 
has designed what it believes to be a 
“break-through” in the tradition of 
teachers’ salaries in the United States. 
Rather than rest upon year-by-year ac- 
cretion of small and sometimes (else- 
where) bitterly contested salary gains 
for teachers, the committee has estab- 
lished long-term maximum salaries that 
rise above the traditions of ‘“what-the- 
traffic-will-bear,” and will serve as new 
standards for elevating teaching. 

3. Assure relief from hardship for 
heads of households. 

The term hardship means different 
things to different people. In this cri- 
terion we are limiting our definition to 
a provision for dependency allowance 
for those teachers in the beginning 
stages of the salary schedule who would 
otherwise be unable to subsist. In adopt- 
ing this recommendation we simply re- 
affirm, for the most part, the policy now 
in force under the old schedule. 

We propose that any teacher qualify- 
ing under the terms of the Internal Re- 
venue Bureau’s definition, except in the 
case of a spouse, may claim a dependent 
or dependents and receive an added al- 
lowance of $200 per dependent until such 
teacher’s total salary shall reach $6,000, 
at which time the salary shall remain at 
$6,000 until normal increments or in- 
service recognition shall have reached 
the $6,000 sum. The dependency clause 
shall not benefit a teacher whose spouse 





is regularly employed or earned more 
than $600 during the previous year. 

Thus, a young father of two children, 
starting as a beginning teacher, AB. 
degree, would receive the basic $4.200 
plus $200 per child, or a total of $4,600. 
Assuming no change in column, this 
teacher would continue to receive the 
dependency allowance until his eighth 
step, at which time his salary, $5,600 + 
$400, would be $6,000. He would remain 
at this salary for Step 9 ($5,800) and 
Step 10 ($6,000). At Step 11 he would no 
longer receive the dependency allowance. 

4. Contribute an uplifting influence 
to the dignity and prestige of teaching 
in the United States. 

Of course we will not guarantee that 
this schedule will have immediate and 
far-reaching consequences among 
teachers everywhere. We hope it will. 
We are firmly convinced that the signi- 
ficance of salaries in the $10,000 to 
$12,000 bracket for competent teachers 
as they near the peak of their teaching 
careers will exceed the dollars involved. 

We believe that the people of this 
country do not deliberately choose to 
pay their teachers so little. We believe 
the present condition is a product of 
inertia and general lack of information. 
We believe that fundamental American 
values regarding the place of the 
teacher must be illuminated. The 
average citizen and taxpayer would 
probably be startled to learn that he 
pays twice as much for liquor and 
tobacco as he does for education ... or 
that he pays $1.75 for amusements 
against every dollar he pays for edu- 
cation. 

American education is heavily subsi- 
dized by the teachers themselves— 
through underpayment. The _ typical 
Winnetka household pays a school tax 
of about $200-$400 a year. The typical 
Winnetka teacher makes a far greater 
contribution through failure to receive 
a salary commensurate with the value 
of his services. What is true here is true 
almost universally. 

5. Attract and hold in Winnetka 
teachers and principals of the highest 
quality, to be recruited from all sources 
in the United States. 

Attracting and holding high quality 
teachers in Winnetka has been the im- 
plicit purpose of two or more other cri- 
teria. No further explanation is offered. 

6. Stimulate increased professional 
study through the Master’s Degree. 

This criterion, recognizes a certain 
true condition now present in education, 
and probably destined to remain present 
for some time: i.e., the difference be- 
tween the two-career teacher (home- 
maker, wife, mother, as well as teacher), 
and the single-career teacher. Both 
have their place in education. 

Accordingly, the maximum schedule 
for the Bachelor’s Degree has been set 
at a sufficiently high figure, $7,000, to 
provide an attractive and rewarding life 
to the teacher who does not hope to do 
more than a good solid job of classroom 
teaching and all that that implies. But 
for those teachers who choose to make 
teaching in its fullest sense their life’s 
work, the advantages of the higher 
columns of the schedule are offered. The 
difference between Column I and 
Column II at the ultimate maximum is 
$2,000. The way is open, of course, for 
still further advancement in Columns 
III and IV. 

In the past it has been possible, as 
stated earlier, for teachers to move to 
the higher brackets of the old schedule 
without mandatory standards of profes- 
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sional work. In the light of the new 
dollar levels, the earned Master’s Degree 
is expected for placement in Column II. 
In isolated cases, the Board of Educa- 
tion may waive the earned Master’s per 
se, when justified, but the fifth year of 
formal education is an integral part of 
the quality formula which your com- 
mittee has sought to design. 

We do not require that these terms be 
retroactive in the present faculty. 

7. Encourage study, research, and 
travel beyond the Master’s Degree. 

The present Winnetka schedule recog- 
nizes graduate study, travel, and certain 
limited work experience outside of edu- 
cation as criteria for placement in 
higher salary brackets. Actually, a 
teacher may, by performing certain 
travel both in this country and abroad, 
qualify for advanced salary placement 
without performing any graduate study. 

Your committee accepts and endorses 
the concept of recognizing such experi- 
ence as travel as an important and con- 
tributing element in the compensation 
policy. We note that no teachers have 
limited their in-service growth to travel, 
and that well over half of them have 
earned the Master’s Degree or more. 
However, consistent with the quality 
factors which are implicit throughout 
our recommendations, we make the as- 
sumption that teaching is a learned 
profession in addition to being an art 
and a science. And we further assume 
that, within limits, the more training a 
teacher has, the better he is. This is not 
to say that all teachers without degrees 
are poorer teachers than all those with 
advanced degrees; nor do we encourage 
excessive and exclusive graduate study 
beyond the Master’s Degree. We stand 
on the generalization that formal grad- 
uate study improves teaching quality 
....we recommend that all teachers 
fulfill the fifth year of training before 
qualifying for salary placement above 
the bachelor’s degree. We further recom- 
mend that subsequent in-service work 
include at least equal parts of graduate 
study. 

The proposed salary schedule makes 
it possible for a teacher, having once 
accomplished the Master’s Degree and 
gained placement in Column II, to move 
to Column III in one of the following 
ways: 

1. Continued graduate work approved 
by the Superintendent and the 
Board of Education. 

2. Travel approved by the Superin- 
tendent and the Board. 

3. Independent research, writing, or 
other creative professional work 
which contributes substantially to 
education in Winnetka and the 
United States, when approved by 
the Superintendent and the Board 
of Education. 

It is expected that most teachers will 
not proceed beyond Column III, al- 
though this is not intended as a curb 
against those who would. To enter Col- 
umn IV, the teacher shall have an 
earned Ph.D. or equal; the degree work, 
except in the event of a newly employed 
Ph.D., would have been performed under 
the general and specific approval of 
the Superintendent and the Board of 
Education on a subject or field directly 
relating to education here. 

The “or equal” feature of Column IV 
is an extremely important part of this 
schedule. This is meant to provide a 
means for a teacher to achieve the 
highest salary category in the schedule, 
without the Doctor’s Degree. At least 
one-half of the 30 units required for 
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placement in Column IV should be 
earned in the category listed above as 
“research, writing, or other creative pro- 
fessional work.” The only difference in 
the definition of this category in the 
Column IV requirements is one of de- 
gree. The work shall be of a highly 
distinguished professional calibre, equal 
in importance to a doctoral dissertation. 

It is recommended that a faculty 
committee serve as an advisory body to 
the Board of Education in considering 
for pre-approval any work contemplated 
in this category, and in subsequently 
evaluating the work for approval by the 
Board of Education. There may be need 
at some future date to establish con- 
crete standards for independent work 
in the Column IV qualifications. 

8. Provide adequate and dignified sal- 
aries for those teachers for whom teach- 
ing is only part of their career. (Treated 
under item 6 above.) 

9. Provide markedly distinguished 
salaries for those teachers who make 
substantial contributions to education 
in Winnetka and the United States. 

This item has been treated in some 
detail in 7 above. Specifically, this cri- 
terion relates to Column IV on the 
schedule. The potential maximum salary 
of $12,000 is a realistic and commen- 
surate figure for those distinguished 
teachers who give much of themselves 
to children over a lifetime. 

10. Provide a long period for salary 
improvement before reaching maxima, 
with automatic advancement to each 
successive higher step as long as the 
teacher’s work is satisfactory. 

The present schedule allows only thir- 
teen steps for salary advancement, at 
the rate of one step a year. We believe 
that the present increment is too small 
(see item 11, below) and too few. 

Interpreted bluntly, under the sched- 
ule now in effect, the young man join- 
ing the Winnetka faculty, just out of 
college, receives $3,900 a year, and for 
ten years thereafter receives a $150 
increase each year until he reaches a 
salary of $5,400. Threafter, for three 
years he receives an increase of $100 
until he reaches the ceiling of $5,700. 
By this time he is, perhaps, 36 years 
old—just reaching the prime of life with 
his best and most productive years 
ahead of him. 

Of the many salary schedules that we 
have examined, this weakness is almost 
universally true: the number of steps is 
so few that before reaching what in- 
dustry would consider his truly produc- 
tive years, a teacher has stopped improv- 
ing his living standard. We believe this 
condition should be drastically im- 
proved, particularly for those teachers 
who demonstrate the initiative neces- 
sary to increase their professional train- 
ing well beyond the Bachelor’s Degree. 

Our proposed schedule seeks to rem- 
edy this weakness. Fifteen steps are pro- 
vided for the Bachelor’s Degree holder 
who chooses not to perform advanced 
professional study. For the Master’s De- 
gree holder, the steps continue to 21; 
for a year beyond the Master’s, to 24. 
The teacher who earns his place in 
Column IV also may continue to advance 
for 24 steps. This, we feel, is a more 
realistic schedule in that it recognizes 
the facts of professional life and pro- 
vides more adequate rewards for con- 
tinued personal and professional growth. 

11. Provide annual increments of suf- 
ficient size to be “felt.” 

The present Winnetka schedule pro- 
vides an annual increment of $150 for 
the first ten steps and $100 for the last 


three. These amounts are so small as 
to make little appreciable difference in 
spendable income from one year to the 
next. For example, a teacher who is head 
of a household with two children keeps 
only $111 of his $150 increase, after 
taxes and retirement deductions. In 
terms of 1949 dollars, which obtained at 
the time the present increment was 
adopted, the deflated purchasing power 
of the increase is $93.42 per year, or 
$1.80 per week — hardly enough to be 
noticed. 

We find from our survey of 20 Chicago 
corporations that the average annual 
increment for the first 15 years for all 
employes studied is $362. This increase, 
according to our findings, continues 
considerably beyond the 15 years. In the 
Winnetka schedule the annual increase 
should be substantially improved, not 
necessarily to equal corporate salary 
increases, but enough to permit the em- 
ploye to realize at least some tangible 
improvement each year in his disposable 
income. 

12. Contrary to long-established tra- 
dition, provide an opportunity for teach- 
ers to achieve professional distinction 
and corresponding salary recognition 
without leaving the classroom for ad- 
ministrative or supervisory office. 

We feel that good teachers belong in 
the classroom. This is not to say that 
administrative and supervisory officers 
may not be good teachers; but there are 
relatively few administrative and super- 
visory posts to which teachers may look 
forward for advancement. We believe 
we have designed a schedule which will 
encourage advancement to higher levels 
of income without causing the teacher 
to leave the classroom and seek higher 
professional office. 

13. Recognize the exceptional real es- 
tate costs in this area. 

The committee devoted much atten- 
tion to the subject of real estate. We 
debated whether or not teachers should 
be granted some type of subsidy for a 
down payment; whether publicly-owned 
housing should be developed and made 
available at moderate cost to teachers; 
whether a central loan fund with de- 
ferred mortgage arrangements could be 
developed through private or public 
channels. 

We concluded that the teacher should 
have no different treatment from other 
citizens. We should not set up a “teach- 
erage” and we should not demean him 
with subsidized handouts. Rather, we 
should compensate him in a way that 
will, in due course, permit him to live 
in a suitable home of his choice. 

14, Serve the long-term needs of the 
Village, the Board of Education, and the 
faculty, and not merely be a temporizing, 
stop-gap measure. 

The proposed schedule is recom- 
mended for only partial implementa- 
tion in the fall of 1958. Each succeeding 
year thereafter for nine years there are 
further phases of the schedule to be 
applied. These latter phases must be re- 
examined by the Board of Education 
each year before salaries are changed. 

Even after the new schedule is fully 
implemented, however, it should be re- 
examined periodically in the light of 
changing needs. The drastic revisions 
recommended in this report are largely 
a consequence of failure to keep former 
plans up to date. 


Other Conditions 
1. We expect the Winnetka faculty to 
participate actively and vigorously in 
finding ways for teachers to increase 
substantially their efficiency in working 
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with children. We do not accept as final 
the belief of most teachers, conscien- 
tious and sincere as that belief is, that 
superior teachers can deal effectively 
with only a given number of children 
at a given time. Teachers are a rare 
commodity. We believe that not nearly 
enough unshackled thought has been 
given to the best use of the teacher’s 
time and powers. This calls for invention 
and discovery. We challenge the teach- 
ers of Winnetka to contribute to the 
solution of this problem. 

2. Winnetka already has one of the 
highest costs-per-pupil in the United 
States. Further, it has one of the high- 
est ratios of professional staff to total 
number of pupils. Unless the staff ratio 
can be reduced we do not believe the 
full schedule can be implemented. We 
established as a condition of the new 
schedule that the Board of Education 
and the teachers search vigorously for 
ways to reduce the professional staff 
ratio, calling for higher performance, 
and if necessary longer hours and 
harder work by all concerned, consistent 
with the higher salaries offered. 

3. In the evolution that appears to be 
affecting education, we can envision 
other basic changes that will directly 
affect teachers, and that, for the most 
part, will need to be developed by teach- 
ers. They have to do with the length of 
the school year, the length of the school 
day, the nature of what the school’s job 
in our culture is. We believe that school 
buildings and equipment are now not 
efficiently used. We challenge the Win- 
netka Board of Education and teachers 
to seek greater efficiency. 

CHAPTER V—SUPPLEMENTAL 

EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 
Note: The principle’s detailed in this chap- 
ter have been covered, in brief, in Chapter 
II above. In general, the Winnetka plan 
does nothing more than suggest a policy 
comparable to modern industrial practice. 
The total annual cost to the Board of Edu- 
cation for a truly broad program of Group 
Life and Comprehensive Medical Insur- 
ance, for 132 employees and their depend- 
ents, is estimated at $12,760 or less. 
CHAPTER VI—THE PROFESSION OF 

TEACHING 
Note: Asa part of its work, the Winnetka 
committee made a detailed study of the 
“vital statistics” of its teaching staff. From 
this study they drew several inferences: 

The large percentage of our teachers 
who have no cash reserves did not sur- 
prise us. But it embarrassed us. We are 
gravely concerned that 91 of the 108 
members of the professional staff find 
their teaching salaries insufficient to 
live on and are forced to supplement 
their income in various ways. This sup- 
plementation is a direct subsidy, by the 
teachers, of education in Winnetka. This 
situation is not only grossly unfair on 
its face; where it requires outside work, 
as it does in 46 of the 91 cases, it may 
be a serious deterrent to effective teach- 
ing. In some cases, the kind of outside 
work in which the teachers engage is 
consistent with their professional roles. 
In other cases, however, it is highly in- 
consistent and may even damage the 
respect in which the teacher should be 
held in the eyes of pupils and the pub- 
lic. Generally speaking, there is no ob- 
jection to part-time summer work, es- 
pecially if the nature of the work is 
befitting. We were severely distressed, 
however, to learn of those teachers who 
must accept part-time employment 
either before or after school during the 
school year. 

Popular Fallacies re Teacher Salaries 

We are aware of the arguments of- 
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fered in justification of low teacher 
salaries. Among these arguments are the 
following: 

1. The teacher without dependents 
whose salary in mature years (say 
$6,500) is already receiving an income 
adequate to her needs. 

Those who advance this argument 
fall prey to the popular tendency to 
base teacher salaries on how much the 
teacher needs rather than on how much 
the teacher is worth. Nearly all states 
now have laws calling for single salary 
schedules, i.e., like salary for like du- 
ties, irrespective of sex, marital status, 
or level of instruction. Thus, the same 
teacher for whom a $6,500 salary may 
be adequate can be teaching across the 
hall from a man or woman who has a 
son or daughter or both in college, and 
for whom the same salary is wholly 
inadequate. Our proposed schedule en- 
deavors to overcome the “what the traf- 
fic will bear” concept, and throw some 
light on the “what good teaching is 
worth” concept. 

2. Young ladies entering teaching 
just out of college may be only inter- 
ested in a short term teaching career, 
and may be pre-occupied with marriage 

This condition is true, but it is not 
new. In attempting to define truly pro- 
fessional salaries for professional per- 
sonnel, your coramittee has some reser- 
vations about making the early steps in 
the schedule extraordinarily attractive. 
For example, we could make a fairly 
strong case for about $4,500 as a starting 
Salary. We would be able to compete 
very successfully with most communi- 
ties for beginning teachers who are in- 
terested only in the starting salary. For 
many communities this solution would 
be desirable. It would give them the pick 
of some of the best young people avail- 
able. But it would, unless accompanied 
by an attractive maximum salary sched- 
ule, attract those young people who 
were interested only in a short-term 
career in teaching. 

We believe that conditions in Win- 
netka call for the large bulk of the 
faculty to be career teachers who will 
come here after a short period of ex- 
perience elsewhere, and who will, if 
successful, remain for a long time. The 
educational demands and the educa- 
tional history of Winnetka call for these 
kinds of people. Therefore, in establish- 
ing a minimum salary for beginners we 
do not attempt to attract the teacher 
interested only in the short-term career. 
(For the beginning teacher, man or 
woman, with dependents, we have pro- 
vided in our recommendations a modest 
dependency allowance for the early steps 
of the schedule only.) 

3. Teaching calls for a shorter work 
year than most fields. 

The length of the school year has 
been increasing steadily over the past 
50 years. In 1904 the school year average 
for all states was 147 days per year. 
Currently the average is 182 days. In 
Illinois this figure is 185 days per year. 
While it is still true that the school 
year is shorter than the normal work 
year, the gap is continuing to close. 

While the work week for many fields 
has dropped in recent years to 40 and 35 
hours, the teacher’s work week has been 
increasing steadily. A recent study by 
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the National Education Association 
established the average teacher’s work 
week at something above 48 hours. More 
and more private enterprises are grant- 
ing vacations well beyond the historica] 
two weeks, and are recognizing an in- 
creasing number of paid holidays. 
Manpower, U.S.A. 

During the next ten years we will need 
to add 600,000 teachers at all levels of 
education to preserve present standards, 
For the period 1955-65 there will be an 
annual demand for elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers ranging between 
125,000 and 150,000. Currently the an- 
nual production rate of new teachers is 
about 90,000. The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education recently calculated 
that 51.2 per cent of all college gradu- 
ates would be required for our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools between 
1956 and 1970 if present standards are 
to be preserved. This is obviously an 
unrealistic expectation. 

As business men, we cannot help bu. 
call attention to the economic facts of 
this condition. When demand substan- 
tially exceeds supply, a number of things 
can happen. One is that the cost of the 
item goes up. Another is that low grade 
substitutes begin to flood the market. 
Another is that new and sometimes 
dramatic resources are discovered or in- 
vented to produce a high quality solu- 
tion to the shortage. We cannot control 
these laws of supply and demand. We 
pay the higher price if we desire the 
commodity. We, as your committee, de- 
plore the implications of low-quality 
substitutes, for we see the vast vacuum 
into which may drift those individuals 
who are unsuccessful, discontented, in- 
tellectually and emotionally insecure, 
and lacking in wisdom and strength. 

The Place of Teaching 

We have been made sharply aware 
of the critical shortages of professional 
manpower in other fields through dra- 
matic advertisements and otherwise: 
80,000 more scientists needed by 1965; 
100,000 more engineers needed by 1965; 
45,000 more physicians needed by 1965. 
Grave as these needs are, they are over- 
shadowed by the need for 600,000 teach- 
ers in our schools and colleges in the 
same period. 

The Educational Policies Commission 
in 1956 stated: “The teacher shortage 
aggravates directly and insidiously 
shortages in all other fields in which 
education is required by limiting or re- 
ducing the educational achievement of 
youth in schools and colleges. It has 
unique potency to multiply other man- 
power shortages.” 

The Challenge to Winnetka 

The committee has weighed carefully 
its role in the national scene. It has 
concluded that the people of the United 
States want to keep the control of, 
and responsibility for, public education 
largely at the local level. Federal and 
state regulatory and fiscal powers in the 
field of education are distasteful to most 
Americans. Accordingly, we have con- 
cluded that if measures are to be taken 
to reverse the growing manpower and 
quality deficit in education, such meas- 
ures must be taken by courageous boards 
in communities like Winnetka. 

We do not presume that the creation 
of a dignified professional compensa- 
tion policy in this Village will by some 
magic promptly correct the scandalous 
tradition of low teaching salaries so 
long dominant in our land. However, we 
do believe that what is accomplished 
here will have a lifting effect consider- 
ably beyond our own boundaries. End 
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Why do so many children dislike arithmetic? Why is it 
that many really good students depart from school 
I EY-Ye Ul] o) oX-to ME CoM {1 ME Lil Mol -luilelslet Me) Melt] mel al ilile 
society? Considering questions such as these, the 
I Volslgel-m Oke] oU) Cobilare Muatelaaliit-m Grell olelab Miler Mel -N 2-110) ol-1e. 
OM aT-NvPumolehZelala-to Me] o) olcololaa Me CoM ial-Mir-tolaillile Me) mel alii 
metic. Based on the studies of Dr. Howard F. Fehr, 
lal-Yolo Mo) Mi int-MOl-) lol aiuto) Mm K-telaallate Mol Mm ACchil-ulelileh 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, the techniques 
involve the use of classroom calculators. Results have 
shown that calculator-assisted classes are more pro- 
ficient, comprehend more and, perhaps most important 
of all, enjoy arithmetic more. The nature and phi- 
losophy of calculator teaching are clearly stated in 
Monroe’s new booklet: ‘Arithmetic Minus Mystery 
Equals Understanding.” For a competent understand- 
ing of the problems of arithmetic teaching, send for 
your free copy today: Educational Department, 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Orange, 
New Jersey. 


R oe for CALCULATING 


ADDING, ACCOUNTING 
DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


(For more information, see preceding page) 
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GREEN-BLUE WELDWOOD TACKBOARD and matching Weldwood Chalkboard were economically installed with Weldwood Aluminum 
Chalkboard Trim in the Kindergarten of St. Luke’s School, New York City. Architect: Thomas Bell. Installed by Kalflex Inc. 


New Weldwood’ Tackboard that won’t scuff or 
chip—keeps classrooms bright, costs down 


In kindergarten room or science laboratory, low cost 
Weldwood Tackboard keeps its cheerful beauty in- 
definitely. Color and pattern are protected because 
they are permanently fused to the underside of the 
tough vinyl surface. Textured and water resistant, 
Weldwood Tackboard wipes clean easily; won't fade, 
crack, or peel; and it takes tacks or tape without 
marking. 

You can have Weldwood Tackboard in colors to 
match magnet-holding Weldwood Chalkboard, or in 


35 special colors. Also, Weldwood Aluminum Chalk- 
board Trim which speeds up installation and reduces 
labor costs. A Weldwood Architects’ Service Repre- 
sentative will be glad to consult with your architect or 
planning committee. There’s no obligation. 


FREE SCHOOL PLANNING BOOKLET, “Weldwood Prod- 
ucts for School Construction and Remodeling,” 
has 16 pages of photographs showing low-mainte- 
nance ideas for schools. For your copy, write to— 


United States Plywood Corporation, 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


(For more information, see page 88) 





